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Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 
Engravings. 4to. pp. 379. London, 1820. 


Tye second volume of these transactions, consists of six- 
teen distinct papers read before the society at different 
periods, between the years 1815, and the 25th of May 
1819, the date of the last paper. Viewing them gene- 
rally, they are not nearly so interesting as those which ap- 
peared in the first volume. Among those most entitled 
to notice, is ‘a small but true account of the Abyssinians, 
by Mr. Nathaniel Pearce,’ of which we purpose giving a 
condensed account. 

Nathaziel Pearce, an English sailor, was left in Abys- 
siniaat his own request, by Lord Valertia, during his visit 
to Massowa, in 1805. He is a man of an active and 
vigorous mind, Mr. Salt, in his voyage to Abyssinia, has 
brought down his history to the year 1810, when he found 
him possessing a perfect insight into the manner and feel- 
ings of the Abyssinians, adding to a complete knowledge 
of the language Figre, a tolerable share of*the Aimbharic. 
By the latest accounts, in May 1818, Pearce was still in 
Abyssinia, the Ras not allowing him to leave the country. 
His own narrative, which is ina letter addressed to Sir 
Evan Nepean, does not bring his history down later than 
October 1814. Ina subsequent letter, dated 20th March 
1816, he complains of the covetousness and oppressive 
conduct of the Ras, who would neither allow him suffi- 
cient to maintain his family nor permit him to depart to 
Mocha, fearing that he should introduce an European 
army and subdue the country. 


Mr. Forbes, of June 1815, printed in the preface, he 
says,— 


With 


‘The Ras is now ten times more miserly than ever he was, 
und every thing he sees he craves for; he is greatly afraid of 
dying, and frets himself very much. He is upwards of eightv 
years of age, but as nimble as a boy. A curious circumstance 
has happened since I wrote to you last, of which I give you 
some smal] account. You will, perhaps, think of the Abys- 
pan priests. Goga, governor or king of Igue Garler, turned 

hristian, and the King of Shoar gave him his daughter ; but 
the Gasmartie Libban being at variance with Goga, would not 
allow the King of Shoar’s daughter to pass through his coun- 
try. There being no other road, they planned a scheme to 
get her through unknown to Libban, which was ;—they sent 
her disguised with the priests and poor that travel about the 
rouatey from Woldubber to Sarlibeller, &c. After Libban 
leard that Goga had received his wife from Shear, he was 
greatly enraged with the different chiefs of his country; but 
rie informed of the manner the King of Shoar had sent his 

? ughter, he held his peace, being determined to be revenged 
on the Christian riests. 
the drum in the different markets in his country, giving notice 


"Foe and poor travelling people that he was going to 
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give an offering of a thousand bullocks and as many cloths, as 
a fellart or forgiveness for his father Coulassey, and appointed 
the day they were all to assemble. This news being spread, 
the poor sort of priests of Gogan, Daunt, Walder, Bagamdre, 
&c. all assemble together on the day appointed. As soon as 
Libban heard that they were all assembled as he had given 
orders, he picked out twelve of the greater sort that came 
from Igue and Shoar as a reserve. He then ordered his horse, 
which were about ten thousand, to gallop in upon the priests 
and beggars, and destroy every soul; which order being im- 
mediately obeyed, every soul soon fell. Not less than eleven 
hundred were killed in the course of four or five hours. The 
twelve he had picked out he ordered to be rolled up in cloths 
waxed all over; and as they lay onthe ground, set fire to 
them at both eads. Libban died ten days after, and his son 
has got his country.’ 








Pearce, notwithstanding his long exile and his exclusion 
from European intercourse, still retains a warm attach- 
ment to old England, aud nothing gives him so much 
pleasure as to be furnished with an English newspaper. 
His situation is very uncomfortable; the Ras took from 
hin a house which he had built himself, without giving 
any equivalent. The Literary Society of Bombay, on 
becoming acquainted with his distresses, sent him money 
and necessaries to a considerable amount, but these have 
not always reached him. At present, there is little hopes 
of his being suffered to escape, but his protracted or per- 
haps perpetual banishment will make large additions to 
our present imperfect stock of information, concerning the 
history, manners, and religion of Abyssinia, 

The Abyssiniais are of many tribes and religions, and 
of all colours except white. Although they are Chnishans, 
they are like Jews, in that they keep holy the Saturday as 
well as the Sunday; and like savages, because they eat 
the flesh of an animal before it is dead, although they do 
not drink the blood no: make any kind of food of it, which 
they conceive to be a deadly sin. They keep very strict 
their fasts, which are numerous, and some of which last 
fifty-six days:— 


‘The priests of their separate parishes#have a great feast at 
the end of every fast: they all meet in the forenoon, after 
taking and administering the body and blood of Christ to those 
who come to the church for that purpose: they afterwards go 
to the house of the head priest, where they sit down accord- 
ing to their rank in the church: they then kill one or two 
cows, according io their number, close to the door, and be- 
fore the animal has done kicking, and the blood st:li runming 
from its throat, the skin is nearly off on one side, and the 
prime flesh cut off, and with all haste held before the elders 
or heads of the church, who cut about two or three pounds 
each ; and eat it with such greediness, that those who did not 
know them would think they were starved; but they at all 
times prefer the raw meat to any cooked victuals. After they 
have finished their brindo, as they call it, they take a little ot 
the fattest parts of the cow just warmed on the fire, to settle 
their reas 4 and then one or two large horns full of sworn, 
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or beer, which is very strong, and made of several sorts of 
corn. They then have the table brought in and covered with 
bread and cooked victuals, where those that are not satisfied 
with the raw meat, eat until ny are of the cooked. 

‘ Afterwards, the lower class of priests and deacons are called 
in, and the raw meat or brindo is laid upon the bread, of which 
they cut and eat with as much eagerness (although it is as cold 
as clay), as their betters did when it was quite hot. After 
they are satisfied. the third class are called in, and so on in 
turns, until they devour all the bread and victuals; more like 
a pack of hounds than people of any description. When all is 
cleared away, the greater and middling rank begin to drink 
maize until they begin to sing psalms or hymns, and at last 
-get so intoxicated that they at times quarrel and entirely lose 
their senses.’ 

When an Abyssinian dies, there is ‘ great crying and 
vowling ’ for many days, and a particular day is appointed 
for a general cry :— 


‘On this day, all relations and acquaintances far and near 
assemble together upon a plain spot of ground, as near the 
house of the deceased as possible, where a cradle is placed 
covered with silk, and two large pillows on each. side of the 
cradle: something in the representation of a corpse covered 
with a cloth is placed in the middle of the cradle. If a very 
great person, or rejation to the King, they in general make 
hisefigy, which they place upon a mule, with a saddle, bri- 
die, and saddle-cloth ornamented with gold and silver ; all his 
household servants run round the cradle, some before and 
some behind the mule, according to their stations when he 
was alive, crying, youling, and firing their matchlocks, and 
tearing the skin off their temples and forehead, until the blood 
runs down their neck. In the front of the cradle, the carpets 
of the deceased are spread, and covered with the riches of his 
house, gold and silver, ornamented dresses, silver-mounted 
swords, bottles, glasses, &c. to show the public what a 
wealthy person he or she was. All who come to cry sit down 
in front in two parties, the men on the right and the women 
on the left: their heads are all shaved, and their temples and 
foreheads torn in such a manner as would frighten any one 
who was not acquainted with them. The relations then stand 
up one by one, in their turns, with a servant on each side of 
them to keep them from falling —as they pretend to be so 
weak with sorrow—and begin, while the others are silent and 
listening to him or her, to praise the beauty and riches of the 
deceased, and what acts he had done when alive; that when 
on horseback he was like St. George, and on foot like the 
angel Michael, and a great deal of other nonsense: after end- 
ing their speech in a very sorrowful tone, they all at once 
make a loud bellow and tear their temples. After the cry is 
over, they all go into a large house like a barn, where ‘Bo 
eat and drink until they turn their sorrow into merriment and 
quarrelling.’ . 

The Abyssinians have so many chiidren and relations, 
tliat it is sometimes hard to tell which has most right to 
the property left, and in order to make the king or chief 
favourable on their side they tear their faces all over, and 
bribe his servants. Pearce says he has known many great 
men in Abyssinia to have from forty to fifty children, and 
all by different mothers, and in general from different 
provinces. 

Priesthood flourishes in Abyssinia ; every one is obliged 
to have a father confessor, or else it would not be allowed 
that he was a Christian ; in consequence, Pearce is com- 


pelled to keep one. He says,— 


‘It is a very unprofitable thing to fall out with those priests, 
as every thing is in their hands; the whole country of Abys- 
Sima ts over-run with them ; the very simplest church, that is 
uot larger than a small sheep-pen, (that would not hold more 
than fifty sheep,) built with mud and stone, and thatched over 
with-eanes and dry grass, has from fifteen to twenty of those 








. — 

impostors, who devour all the fruits of the poor labour; 

country people. ‘The larger sort Of churches have from if 
to one hundred: Axum, Larlabeller, &c. have some th 0 
sands. Waldubber is the most famous for them, where - 
wretches pretend, that being holy men, they ride upon J} ‘ 
which God has provided for them, as horses! The whole of 
the Abyssinians are foolish enough to believe these Waldubbe 
priests; who often come from the desart to the towns, 
they tell millions of lies, not only for the sake of gain, by to 
make the poor ignorant inhabitants believe that they sery 
God in the holy desart of Waldubber, where he visits tty 


and gives them the power of living many days without food. 


where 


* 


and the power to forgive the sins of the wicked. The inhab;. 
tants of both the towns and country look upon those impostor: 
as saints, and kiss their hands and feet when they meet them, 
‘ Those priests or deacons, when they hear of any person 
being taken sick, with all haste pay him a visit; and he who 
first visits him claims him as a patient; when he persuades the 
poor fellow that he is infected with a devil, and that he wijj 
cast him out; so he writes upon parchment as much nonsense 
as he pleases, and makes some ugly frightful pictures; this js 
rolled up and sewed in a piece of leather, and tied about the 
atient’s neck, or where he may feel the most pain ; for which 
ie receives five or six pieces of cloth; if the poor fellow has 
not that much, his friends and neighbours subscribe what may 
be wanting, and if bythe will of God the patient gets so weak 
that there is little hope of recovering, the priest or deacon 
brings the sacrament to his house, which he also receives pay- 
ment for, whether the patient lives or dies, Any person who 
wishes to receive the sacrament has only to go to the church 
and wait until the proper time for adininistering it. When 
they begin they stand in ranks by turns, the greater sort of 
people first; he who is first to be served comes near to the 
two priests, who stand before the altar in the middle of the 
church, and who are dressed in their holy clothes; the one 
holds a large cross in his right hand and a book in his left; the 
other holds a large bow! or dish with a spoon: he who comes 
near first, bows to the ground, and then arises and kisses the 
cross and puts it three times to his forehead and mouth, while 
the priest who holds it reads the book; he then opens his 
mouth, and the other priest puts a spoonful in twice ; he then 
bows and runs out of the church holding his hand to his mouth, 
and will neither spit nor speak until sun-set. They so goon 
in turns until they are all served ; and there is no respect to 
persons, as any one may come and no one asks him who he is 
or where he comes from. ‘The sacrament Is a mixture of dried 
grapes and wheat flour, pounded and mixed with water to the 
consistence of paste.’ 


Pearce says, the Abyssinians are ‘ the greatest and most 
notorious liars in the world, and the kings and priests “ 
greater liars than the lower class ; though there is noe sion 
whatever in any Abyssinian ;’ aud he gives the following 
instance of the truth of his assertion in the case of the king 
Itsa Takely Gorges, son of the King Yoannis :— 


lice 
‘When any one of his subjects may have rebelled of ed 
obeyed his orders, so that he is afraid to remain 10 eget 
try, he will run either to the Garler, or some other t fps 
subject to the King, where he will remain until his ah a 
acquaintances petition for pardon ; for which they — As 
sent of gold, cattle, &c. which they deliver to the ay Aan 
after he has received it, they in general fall with pore et 
the ground, begging pardon for their friend, whem qe 
promises to forgive. After returning thanks they Pe: oe 
and in a few days after they go to the King with ano t ard 
sent, begging for him to swear that he will not brea to comme 
mise he has made, as the offender is afraid otherwisé - th 
before him. It being a common thing to sweat nae? se 
occasions, the King readily agrees to it, and ene the 
for on purpose, who brings a cross, on which he _ + afore 
King to forgive the offender, and to allow him to co the oath, 
him as at other times. The petitioners after hearing 
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urn many thanks, and return home; appointing a day when 
(i bring the offender. After they are gone, the King, 
es, will say to the heads of his household,—** Ser- 
vants, you see the oath I have taken; I wane it clean away 
from my tongue that made it:” he then puts his tongue out of 
». mouth and scrapes the oath off with his teeth, and spitting, 
«When the rebel comes, you will do your duty as [ shall 


> 


ret : 
they W! 


fakely Gorg 


his 
SaVSs ; 
ee ‘ou. 
ae the day appointed, the offender is brought before him 
by the friends who had obtained the pardon ; he carries a large 
stone on his neck as Is customary, and bows with his face to 
the ground : but at the first sight of the oender, Takely 
Gorges orders the captain of the household servants to put him 
‘chains, pull his eyes out, cut his tongue out, or kill him as 
he thinks proper ; which is immediately obeyed. At the same 
time, the poor sorrowful petitioners will say, ‘ Your Majesty has 
perhaps forgot the oath you made before us!’—to which he 
will reply, °‘ No, [have not; but after you were gone, it came 
strongly into my mind that the crimes he had committed were 
unpardonable ; and, before ever I had eaten or drank, I 
scraped the oath off my tongue that made it, before all the 
people of my household!” Those oaths of Itsa‘l akely Gorges 
at last made all his subjects rebel against him, and obliged 
him te fly to Waldubber, and quit his throne.’ 


All the chiefs and rulers in Abyssinia are subject to 
making false oaths as well as the lower class, and false 
witnesses may be purchased for a trifle, who will perjure 
themselves in the most solemn manner: when accused of 
it by Pearce, they said the father confessor would forgive 
them for half the value they got for the oath. It is a 
common thing in Abyssinia to change from Musselmen to 
Christians, and wice versa, as there is no punishment for it 
on either side. They live intermixed in small towns or 
villages, but will not taste of each others food. There are 
various kinds of complaints in Abyssinia, which they say 
are caused by the devil. One of these, called the tegretier, 
is thus described by Pearce, with all the characteristic 
bluntness and superstition of an English sailor :— 


‘A complaint, called the tegretéer, both in Tegri and Am- 
merrer, which is not so freqnent among men as women, is for 
4certainty very surprising; and I think the devil must have 
some hand in it. It is very common among them, and when 
I have been told in what manner they acted I would never 
believe it until it came to my own wife’s chance, who had 
lived with me five years. At the first appearance of this com- 
plaint, she was five or six days very ill, and her speech so 
much altered that I could scarcely understand her. Her friends 
and relations who came to visit her, told me that her complaint 
Was the tegretier, which, from what I had heard, frightened me, 
and [ would at the instant have turned her away, only for fear 
they might think me a brute for turning away my wife when 
afflicted with sickness. Her parents, however, persuaded me 
to bear it with patience, and say nothing, for if I were to be 
angry it would cause her death, and that they would cure her 
as all others were cured in this country. After the first five or 
vs - sickness, she began to be continually hungry, and 
the d eat five or six times in the night, never slept, and in 
rem 2 time she would go about, followed by some of her pa- 
aan . “ her neighbours, borrowing rings and other orna- 
mpg od ier neck, arms, and legs. I did not like the thing 
. dal ut for the sake of seeing the curiosity, [ endeavoured 
pl my tongue and be patient. Her speech 1 could 
with thy understand at all; and she, like all others troubled 

i ba ere, called aman she anda woman he. One 
Magnes o ea unto me inthe presence of her friends after the 
swore Ay — a woman, which vexed me so much that | 
ieee to ould not stop in the house. But the moment she 

€ In a passion she fell as if in a fit, and I can assure you 


that I'saw the blo ; 
od 
Pricked with a lance?” Pe a 


This made Pearce fearful she would die, and he deter- 
mined to say nothing more until the day appointed: for 
her cure, or ‘ the devil.to be drove out of her,’ which was 
done in the following manner :— 


‘ Her friends had hired as many trumpeters and drummers 
who go about the country for the purpose, as they thought 
sufficient; and early in the morning of the day appointed, 
they loaded her neck, arms, and legs, with silver ornaments, 
and dressed her with a dress which the great men wear at re- 
views after battle, which the owners readily lend on such an 
Occasion. After she was sufficiently dressed, she was taken 
to a plain appointed by herself, about a mile from the town, 
where hundreds of boys, girls, and men and women of low 
class follow. Her friends and relations take a great many 
large jars of maize and swoir for them to drink; I had often 
seen people go out of the town for the same purpose, but 
would not for shame follow to see them. However, for the 
sake of curiosity, I was determined to see the last of this, and 
[ therefore went to the place appointed before daylight, and 
waited until they came ; a cradle was placed in the middle of 
the spot covered with a carpet, and a great many large jars of 
maize were placed round it. As soon as she came near, she 
began to dance, and the trumpeters all began to play in two 
parties; when one party were tired, the other relieved them, 
so that the noise constantly might be heard ; the drink being 
continually served out by her friends to all, kept them singing 
and shouting; she still dancing and jumping semetimes tour 
or five feet from the ground, and every now and then she 
would take off an ornament and throw it down. Some one 
being appointed to take care they might not be lost, picked 
them up, and put them into a basket. She kept on jumping 
and dancing in this manner without the least appearance of 
being tired, until nearly] sun-set, when she cropped the last 
ornament, and as soon as the sun disappeared, she started ; 
and, I am perfectly sure, that for as. good as four hundred 
vards, when she dropped as if dead, the fastest running man 
in the world could not have come up with her. The fastest 
running young man that can be found is employed by her 
friends to run after her with a matchlock well loaded, so as to 
make a good report; at the moment she starts, he starts with 
her, but before she has run the distance where she drops as it 
dead, he is left half way behind; as soon as he comes up to 
her, he fires right over her body, and asks her name, which she 
then pronounces, although during the time of her complamt, 
she denies her Christian name, and detests all priests or 
churches. Her friends afterwards take her to church, where 
she is washed with holy water, and is thus cured.’ 


The country is generally wholsesome, but the small-pox 
Sometimes makes great havoc. Inoculation is practised 
by making a cross with a razor in the lower joint of the 
right arm, a little above the wrist, into which the matter ts 
introduced, and the arm bound up with a rag; the per- 
son who performs the operation receiving a piece of salt 
from each child as payment. 

Every one has as many wives as he hikes, and turns 
away and takes as he likes. If any man wishes to marry 
a girl he may take a liking to, he gives two pieces of cloth 
of the value of about five dollars, the one to make her a 
shirt and the other a dress over it. ‘These are delivered 
to the father or mother, who in return barter their ciuld 
like a slave, without the slightest regard to dispartty ot 
age. Sometimes men of seventy marry girls not more than 
eight or nine years old. Some girls have children at thir- 
teen or fourteen. The only marriage done before wit- 
nesses, is when the son of a chief, or any great person takes 
the daughter of a person of the samerank. 

‘They, in general, three or four months before, appoint a 


day to settle the marriage, so as to give plenty of time to all 
| friends who choose to make presents, which is common on 
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both sides to give them. On the day appointed, they all meet 
at the house of the girl’s parents, where they in general build 
a large das, as it is called, for the purpose. [his das is as large 
as a very large barn, staked and hedged on all sides, in a long 
square form, about eight feet high: the top is covered with 
bushes. Within this the girl and her friends are all seated, 
the girl upon a cradle at the head of the tables, covered with 
heaps of bread, and cooked victuals, and each side of the das 
is lined with large jars of maize and Swoir. The girl has a 
great many servants standing round her, holding their clothes, 
so that no one may see her. When all is ready, the young 
man who is to take her away, comes with all his companions, 
on horseback, galloping into the das, where he gets off and 
begins to cut his capers, jumping over his spear, and showing 
his activity with his shield, and boasting of what feats he had 
done or would do. They afterwards all sit down to eat and 
drink, and after the bread, &c. is cleared away by the poor, 
and those who come to see the wedding, the property of both 
sides is brought in, and the girl’s father begins first to count, 
and throw down before all the company, who are appointed 
Witnesses, the property agreéd upon, so many dollars, 
cloths, amatchlocks, &c. which is afterwards followed in an 
equal quantity by the young man’s father. When all is set- 
tied and sworn to before ali the witnesses, the young man 
mounts his horse, and, at the same time, his companions take 
the girl, as if by force, and place her upon the saddle of one 
of their mules, the owner of which jumps up behind her, 
holding her in his arms, with the rein of the bridle in his 
Jiand, when they all ride off together. If the bridgroom is 
far from his own home, he will take up lodgings on the road; 
if he is satished with his wife, he sends back to the girl’s fa- 
ther or friends, by one of his companions a piece of white 
cloth, dipped in the blood of a fowl, which they kill for that 
purpose, a fat she-goat, and a hornful of honey, for which he 
who takes the present receives something in return of more 
value from the girl’s parents. But if he is not satisfied, he 
sends back a poor lean goat, of which he cuts one ear close 
off, and a horn not half full of honey. This is the custom 
throughout the country.’ 

Pearce denies that such a thing as chastity exists among 
the Abyssinian women, married or single, of whatever 
rank they may be. It isa great reproach toa woman to have 
two children at a birth, and many destroy their infants ra- 
therthan imcur the disgrace. The dress of the ladies of 
the highest rank, is a shirt made of tine white India 
cloth, with light sleeves, and ornamented with silk of dif- 
ferent colours. Their dress over this, is a large cloth, cal- 
leda murrer guf drube, with a wide silk border to it; this 
dress 1s in general purchased for ten or twelve dollars. 
The middling class dress inthe same manner, though the 
articies are inferior. The lower class, when they can af- 
furd it, wear a shirt with a small cloth over it; and when 
they cannot, they wear a small piece of cloth round their 
waist, or a tanned goat’s hide, just enough to cover their 
nakedness, and also a sheep skin upon the shoulders. 

The Abyssinians are polite in their manners, but de- 
ceitfal. No one ever passes his equal or superior without 
uncovering his breast and bowing with his head, which 
they return in the same manner, They have monthly clubs 
or meetings, seldom ccnsisting of more than twelve persons, 
wiko are sworn to be as brothers, and, in case of necessity, 
to assist one another, and ‘ when one of them may die, the 
rest to give the priests of his parish a feast for forgiveness.’ 
They -ulways maintain one priest in these clubs, The 
women also have clubs, separate from the men. 

Justice is very ll administered in Abyssinia; there is no 
public prosecutor; the person injured must always take 
the ofender himseif, and thus many escape with impu- 
nity for the worst of crimes ;-—— 











——— 


¢ All murderers, who are caught before they ha 
escape to another province, are brought before the Chief 
sentences them death for death. The friends of the ene 
murdered take the offender chained to the market place — 
all the relations of the deceased stab him in their turne wat 
their knives or spears, and leave his corpse for his ows bg 
tions to bury. If he has no one to bury him, the hyanes d, 
not leave his corpse undevoured half an hour after ay ‘ 
There are several murders forgiven by the parents or * 
lations of the deceased, in consequence of receiving meee 
cattle from the friends of the murderer; and two bundred 
cows will in general save the life of a murderer; eXceptin 
the friends of the deceased are very rich, and seek révene: 
sooner than property.’ . 

All taxes or tithes are brought to the king, or Ras, in 
September. Vocates of gold, (of the value of eight dol. 
lars each,) are the proper or standing income of the kip 
but he takes dollars, cloths, matchlocks, carpets, &e. 
which are valued at so many vocates, and taken as such, 
Every chief also brings a certain number of cows, sheep, 
honey, &c. which he has levied on his subjects, In gjj 
their battles the Abyssinians, have no order nor regula. 
tion; they take noprisoners except great men, whom they 
afterwards ransom. All others who fall into their hands, 
they mutilate ina most barbarous manner, and wear inde. 
licate trophies of their cruelty. 

They study nothing about trade; and agriculture js 
very much neglected. The Garlers are a brave, and in ge. 
neral true people, who will never break their oaths nor 
even their word; this remark only applies to the Pagan 
Garler, of Aszovo, and Carrar; but the Garlers that 
are converted to Musselmen, Pearce says, are as false 
as the Christians. What a charge! and yet we fear itis 
true. The Garlers only make their king for seven years, 
who is never chosen except out of the original family of 
kings :— . 

‘They eat very little bread, as they have no cultivation in 
their country ; and they bring their cattle to the Christian 
markets, to exchange for corn, clothes, &c. The lower class 
are always itinerant, feeding their cattle in the deserts, scarce 
ever tasting a bit of bread, and living entirely upon milk anc 
flesh. If by the will of God their cattle die, they eat the 
flesh, but not wit! Sut boiling it. ‘The great people, when 
feasting together, in general sit down under a large tree, when 
they kill a fat bullock. The Garler will never siecle 
excepting she will not breed, as they mostly live upon mix, 
and the Christians never kill a bullock, because they plougl 
all the lend with them. Before they cut the animal’s throat, 
they have their drinking horns placed close at hand ; and “a 
mediately the blood begins to run, the first hornful 1s — 
the King or head man in company, which he drinks as mad 
as if it were milk. ‘They are then all served accordingtolS 
rank, as fast as possible, until the hot blood has done age 
when they broil and eat the flesh ; they do not eat _ Care 
raw, though they drink the blood. ‘I he greater sort 0 
ler people drink maize, like Christians. 

Pearce gives a minute account of the we 
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sures used in Abyssinia, and the prices of the eg oY 
cles of most common use. Corn is one dollar #1  halfto 


honey, 3 dollar per peck : fat cows, from two an é {tee 
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isthe same. A grass cutter’s wages is the same; though his 
allowance is three cakes a-day. ‘There are some serviceable 
servants, Who get four and five cloths* a year. A musket- 
man’s, or soldier’s pay, 1s ten cloths a-year; but he finds him- 
self, and makes his own powder. ‘The shieldsmen have the 
came. These soldiers cultivate as much ground as they like 
for themselves, and pay no tithes. A horseman’s pay is 
twenty cloths, who also finds himself and horse.’ 

Of the chiefs, Pearce says,— 

« Ras Walder Serlassey is the strongest prince in Abyssinia, 
and has of his own eight thousand five hundred matchlocks, 
besides a great quantity belonging to his chiefs, about two 
thousand horses, and above twenty thousand shieldsmen ; still 
he is as mean as a common Jew, and a great liar; though one 
thing is to his credit, he is very merciful to prisoners, and he 
;3a brave hard fighter.’ 


Ras Gabi has about seven hundred muskets; Guxar 
has eight thousand horse, but few muskets. Ras Ilow is 
not very strong ; and Libban has about ten thousand 
horse. Goga, another chief, is uncommonly barbarous, 
and always at war. Those are the great princes of Abys- 
sinia, who have the whole country in their hands. — 
We offer no remarks on this curious narrative, the principal 
parts of which we have given; but the author, Pearce, in 
the conclusion of it, declaresto Sir Evan Nepean, ‘ your 
honour may depend upon this to be a real true account, 
and no hearsey whatever.’ It will be observed, that this 
account contirms the much abused statement of Bruce, 
with respect to the Abyssinians eating raw meat; and as 
Pearce is declared to be a man not likely to deai falsely, 
we think his statements generally entitled to credit, how- 
ever much probability may be staggered in some of them. 


CLP PILLOPPELPOPEPEP PCED ELEPBREMGEU’UL+M 


Letters from Mrs. Delany, (Widow of Dr. Patrick De- 
lany.) to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, Jrom the Year 1779, 
to the Year 1788; comprising many unpublished and 
mterestiny Anecdotes of their late Majesties and the 
Royal Family. 8vo. pp. 106. London, 1820. 


Tuese letters owe all their interest and importance to the 
illustrious personages ou whom they treat. The memory 
of their late Majesties, endeared by a long and amiable 
life of conjugal felicity, gains an increased veneration 
from the contemplation of passing events. George the 
Third, while he preserved all the dignity of the sovereign 
was a kind husband, an affectionate father, a sacere 
friend, and a truly good man. His illustrious consort 
possessed all those virtues which adorn private life, and 
shed lustre even on the throne itself, Any anecdotes 
i that make us better acquainted with such dis- 
mara sng pein ory et” fo 

j , read with in- 


te - , -o . . 
erest by every good subject; by every one who respects 


virtue either on the throne or in the cottage. 
) Mrs. Mary Delany, a lady of distinguished ingenuity 
and merit, was born May 17, 1700. She was the daugh- 
. of Barnard Granville, and neice of George, afterwards 
_— ereabin W hen in her seventeenth year, she was 
aw to Alexander Pendarves, Esq. a gentleman of 
Hor ered at Roscow, in Cornwall. In 1724, Mrs. 
riot ye 2 ecame a widow, upon which occasion she 
sa a and fixed her principal residence in 
a - For several years, between 1730 and 1736, she 
ained a correspondence with Dean Swift, In 1743, 


Mrs. Pendarves was married to Dr, Delany, with whom 
it appears she had been long acquainted; the marriage 
was a very happy one, and her husband is said to have re- 
garded her almost to adoration. Upon his decease, in 
May, 1761, she intended to fix herself at Bath, but the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, having in early years 
formed an intimacy with Mis, Delany, wished to have her 
near her. Her Grace succeeded in ber solicitations, and Mrs. 
Delany now passed her time between London and Bul- 
strode. On the death of the Duchess, his Majesty, George 
the Third, who had frequently seen and honoured Mrs. 
Delany with his notice at Bulstrode, assigned her, for her 
summer residence, the use of a house completely furnished, 
in St. Alban’s Street, Windsor, adjoining to the entrance 
tothe castle; and, as a further mark of his royal favour, 
his Majesty conferred on her a pension of S0Ol. a yeer. 
Onthe 15th of Apuil, 1788, after a short indisposition, she 
departed this life, at her house in St. James’s Place, hav- 
ing nearly completed the eighty-eighth year of her age. 
Dr. Darwin, in allusion to the elegant and ingenious 
amusements of Mrs. Delany, has the following lines :— 


‘ So now Delany forms her mimic powers, 
Her paper foliage and her silken flowers ; 

Her virgin train the tender scissors ply, 

Vein the green leaf, the purple petal dye ; 
Round wiry stems the flaxen tendril bends, 
Moss creeps below, and waxen fruit impends. 
Cold winter views, amid his realms of suow, 
Delany’s vegetable statues blow ; 

Smooths his stern brow, delays his hoary wing, 
And eyes with wonder all the bloom of spring.’ 


A lady, thus honoured with the society and confidence 
of royalty, could not fail of often witnessing those amia- 
ble traits of character for which their late Majesties were so 
much distinguished. Ofa visit to Bulstrode, in 1779, 
by the royal family, ten in all, Mrs. Delany says,— 


‘The day was as brilliant as could be wished, the 1t2th of 
August, the Prince of Waies’s birth-day. “The Queen was in 
a hat and an Italian night-gown of purple lustring, trimmed 
with silver gauze. She is graceful and genteel; the dignity 
and sweetness of her manner, the perfect propriety of every 
thing she says or does, satisfies every body she honours with 
her distinction so much, that beauty is by nomeans wanting to 
make her perfectly agreeable ; and though age and long re- 
tirement from court, made me feel timid on my being called 
to make my appearance, I soon found myself perfectly at ease ; 
for the King’s condescension and good humour took off all 
awe, but what one mu-t have for so respectable a character, 
(severely tried by his enemics at home, as well as abroad.) 
‘The three princesses were all in frocks; the King and all the 
men were in an uniform, blue and gold. They walked 
through the great apartments, which are in a line, and atten- 
tively observed every thing; the pictures in particular. | 
kept back in the drawing-room, and took that opportunity of 
sitting down; when the , “mtd Royal returned to me, and 
said the Queen missed me in her train, | immediately obeyed 
the summons with my best alacrity. Her Majesty met me half 
way, and seeing me hasten my steps, called out to me, 
«Though I desired you tocome, | did not desire you to run 
and fatigue yourself.” They all returned to the great draw- 
ing-room, where there were only two arm chairs placed in 
the middle of the room for the King and Queen.—TLhe Ring 
placed the Duchess Dowager of Portland in his chair, and 
walked about admiring the beauties of the place.’ 

‘ The King desired me to show the Queen one of my books 
of plants; she seated herself in the gallery; a table and the 
book laid before her.—I kept my distance till she called me 
to ask some questions about the mosaic paper work ; and as I 





* A cloth is equal toa dollar.—Rey. 


stood before her Majesty, the King set achair behind me. 1 
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turned with some confusion and hesitation, on receiving so 

reat an honour, when the Queen said, ‘‘ Mrs. Delany, sit 

own, sit down; it is not every lady that has a chair brought 
her bya King;” So I obeyed. Amongst many gracious 
things, the Queen asked me why I was not with the Duchess 
when she came, for I might be sure she wonld ask for me ? 
I was flattered, though I knew to whom I was obliged for the 
distinction, (and doubly flattered by that.) I acknowledged 
it in as few words as possible, and said I was particularly 
happy at that time to pay my duty to her Majesty, as it it gave 
me an opportunity of seeing so many of the royal family, 
which age and obscurity had deprived me of. ‘Oh, but,” 
says her Majesty, ‘‘ you have not seen a// my children yet;”’ 
upon which the King came up, and asked what we were talk- 
ing about? which was repeated, and the King replied to the 
Queen, ‘‘ you may put Mrs. Delany into the way of doing 
that, by naming a day forher to drink tea at Windsor Castle.” 
The Duchess of Portland was consulted, and the next da 
fixed upon, as the duchess had appointed the end of the wath 
for going to Weymouth. 

‘We went at the hour appointed, seven o’clock, and were 
received in the lower private apartment in the castle: went 
through a large room with great bay windows, where were all 
the princesses and youngest princes, with their attendant la- 
dies and gentlemen. We passed on to the bedchamber, 
where the Queen stood in the middle of the room, with Lady 
Weymouth and Lady Charlotte Finch. (The King and the 
eldest princes had walked out.) Whenthe Queen took her 
seat, and the ladies their places, she ordered a chair to be set 
for me opposite to where she sat, and asked me if I felt any 
wind from the door cr window ?—It was indeed a sultry day. 

‘ At eight, the King, &c. came into the room, with so much 
cheerfulness and good humour, that it was impossible to feel 
any painful restriction. It was the hour of the King and 
Queen, and eleven of the princes and princesses’ walking on 
tae terrace. ‘hey apologised for going, but said the crowd 
expected them; but they left Lady Weymouth and the 
Bishop of Lichtield to entertain us in their absence; we sat in 
the bay window, well pleased with our companions, and the 
brilliant show on the terrace, on which we looked; the band 
of music playing all the time under the window. When they 
returned, we were summoned into the great room to tea, and 
the royals began a ball, and danced two country dances, to 
the music of Krench horns, bassoons, and hautboys, which 
were the same that played on the terrace. The King came 
up to the Prince of Wales, and said he was sure, when he con- 
sidered how great an effort it must be to play that kind of 
music so long a time together, that he would not continue 
their dancing there, but that the Queen and the rest of the 
company were going to the Queen’s house, and they should 
renew their dancing there, and have proper music.’ 


On a subsequent visit to Bulstrode, in 1783, we are 
told,— 


‘The King had no attendants but the equerries, Major 
Digby and Major Price. They were in the drawing-room be- 
fore I was sent for, where I found the King and Queen and 
the Duchess of Portland, seated at a table in the middle of the 
room. ‘The King, with his usual graciousness, came up to 
me, and brought me forward, and I found the Queen very 
busy in showing a very elegant machine to the Duchess of 
Portland, which was.a frame for weaving of fringe, of a new 
and most delicate structure, and would take up as much paper 
as has already been written upon to describe it minutely, yet 
itis of such simplicity as to be very useful. You may easily 
imagine the grateful feeling I had when the Queen presented 
it to me, to make up some knotted fringe which she saw me 
about. The King, at the same time, said he must contribute 
‘Onéthing tomy work, and presented me with a gold knotting 
‘huttle, of most exquisite workmanship and taste ; and I am at 
this time, while I am dictating the letter, knotting white 
sulk, tu fringe the bag which is to eontain it. 








———————————=. 
Mrs. Delany was invited to the Queen’s house to hear 


Mrs. Siddons read the ¢ Provoked Husband.’ 


Th 
was quite select :— © party 


‘ Besides the royal family, there were only the Duc 
Dowager of Portland, her daughter, Lady Weymouth a 
her beautiful grand-daughter, Lady Aylesford - Lord a 
Lady Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Finch, Duke of Monta ae 
and the gentlemen attendant on the King. There ri 
rows of chairs for the company, the length of the room, , 

‘Their Majesties sat in the middle of the first row, with the 
princesses on each hand, which filled it. The rest of the jo. 
dies were seated in arow behindthem, and as there was a Space 
between that and the wall, the lords and gentlemen that were 
admitted stood there. Mrs. Siddons read standing, and had 
desk with candles before her; she behaved with great pro- 
priety, and read two acts of the Provoked Husband, which 
was abridged, by leaving oyt Sir Francis and Lady Wrong. 
head’s parts, &c.; but she introduced John Moody’s account 
of the journey, and read it admirably. The part of Lord and 
Lady ‘Townly’s reconciliation, she worked up finely, ang 
made it very affecting. She also read Queen Katharine’s Jas 
speech in King Henry VIII. She was allowed three pauses, 
to go into the next room and refresh herself, for half an hour 
each time.’ 


It was in the autumn of 1785, on the death of the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, that Mrs. Delany re- 
ceived an invitation to Windsor, and had a house pre- 
pared for her by their Majesties. The following is the ac- 
count of it, as related in one of Mrs. Delany’s letters:— 


‘On Saturday, the 3d of this month, one of the Queen’s 
messengers came and brought me the following letter from her 
Majesty, written with her own hand :— 

«« My dear Mrs. Delany will be glad to hear that I am 
charged by the King, tosummon her to her new abode, at 
Windsor, for Tuesday next, where she will find all the most 
essential parts of the house ready, excepting some little tri- 
fles, which it will be better for Mrs. Delany to direct herselt 
in person, or by her little deputy, Miss Port*. [need not add 
that I shall be extremely glad and happy to see so amiable an 
inhabitant in this our sweet retreat ; and wish very sincerely 
that my dear Mrs. Delany may enjoy every blessing amongst 
us her merits deserve. ‘That we may long enjoy her ainiable 
company, Amen! These are the true sentiments of 

My dear Mrs. Delany’s 
Very affectionate Queen, 
Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, CHARLOTTE. 
Sept. 3, 1785. 

‘« PS, 1 must also beg that Mrs. Delany will choose her 
own time of coming, as will best suit her own convenience. f 

‘IT received the Queen’s letter at dinner, and was oblige 
to answer it instantly, with my own hand, without corns ; 
letter | wrote. I thank God I had strength enough to : wd 
the gracious summons on the day appointed. 1 acsives ne 
about eight o’clock in the evening, and found his rg og 
the house ready to receive me. I threw myself at his 4 
indeed, unable to uttera word; he raised and saluted yes 
said he meant not to stay longer than to desire I yor aa 
every thing that could make the house comfortable and 2g 


able to me, and then retired.’ 


The next day the Queen paid a visit to 
and begged that all ceremonies might be wa ne 
the King and herself might be allowed to visit King 
friends. She also delivered to her a paper from the "ath 
which contained the first quarter of 300l. per gen 
which his Majesty allowed her out of the privy P ae 
Never a day passed without Mrs. Delany wns : ant 
ing from one of their Majesties. Ina letter, W hs #4 
an account of Margaret Nicholson’s attack ont 


* Niece of Mrs, Dclany-REV.- 
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ne 


we see the characters of their Majesties displayed in the 


most amiable light towards Mrs. Delany. She says,— 


‘Jt is impossible for me to enumerate the daily instances I 
receive from my royal friends, who seem unwearied in the 
yursuit of making me as happy as they can. I am sure you 
must be very sensible how thankful | am to providence for 
the late wonderful escape of his Majesty from the stroke of as- 
<assination; indeed, the horror that there was a possibility 
that such an attempt would be made, shocked me so much at 
frst, that [ could hardly enjoy the blessing of such a preserv- 
ation. The King would not suffer any body to inform the 
Queen of that event, till he could show himself in person to 
her. He returned to Windsoras soon as the council was over. 
When his Majesty entered the Queen’s dressing-room, he 
found her with the two eldest princesses; and entering in an 
animated manner, said, “ Here [ am, safe and well!’’ ‘The 
Queen suspected from this saying, that some accident had 
happened, on which he informed her of the whole affair. The 
Queen stood struck and motionless for some time, till the 
princesses burst into tears, in which she immediately found 
relief by joining with them. Joy soon succeeded this agitation 
of mind, on the assurance that the person was insane that had 
the boldness to make the attack, which took off all aggravat- 
ing suspicion ; and it has been the means of showing the 
whole kingdom, that the King has the hearts of his subjects. 
I must tell you a particular gracious attention to me on the 
occasion; their Majesties sent immediately to my house, to 
give orders that I should not be told of it till the next morn- 
ing, for fear the agitation should give me a bad night. Dow- 
ager Lady Spencer was in the house with me, and went with 
me to early prayers, next morning, at eight o’clock ; and after 
chapel was over, she separated herself from me, and had a 
long conference with the King and Queen, as they stopped 
to speak to her on our coming out of chapel. When we re- 
turned to breakfast, I taxed her with having robbed me of an 
opportunity of hearing what their Majesties saidto her, by 
standing atsuch a distance. She told me it was a secret; but 
she had now their permission to tell me what it was, and then 
informed me of the whole afiair. 

‘IT was commanded in the evening to attend them at the 
lodge, where I spent the evening; the oy ag of being 
with them not a little increased by seeing the fulness of joy 
that appeared in every countenance.’ 


One anecdote, with which we shall conclude, records 
the singular gooduess of heart of the Queen, and her at- 
teution to those little acts of kindness which are the most 
endearing :— 


_ © One little anecdote of the Queen struck me, as a stronger 
iistance of her real tender feeling towards our dear old friend, 
than all her bounties or honours. As soon asthe Duchess of 
Portland died, Mrs. Delany got into a chaise to go to her 
own house ; the Duke followed her, begging to know what she 
would accept of, that belonged to his mother: Mrs. Delany 
recollected a bird that the Suchen always fed and kept in 
her own room, and desired to have it, and felt towards it as 
yOu may suppose. In a few days she got a bad fever, and 
the bird died ; but for some hours she was too ill even to re- 
collect her bird. The Queen had one of the same sort, 
Which she valued extremely, (a weaver bird;) she took it with 
her own hands, and while Mrs. Delany slept, had the cage 
brought, and put her own bird into it, charging every one not 
to let it go so near Mrs. Delany, as that she could perceive 
the change, till she was enough recovered to bear the loss of 
er first favourite.’ 


It is difficult to imagine a more delicate compliment 


than that thus paid by her Majesty to her aged friend. 
Utit was by such acts as these that their late Majesties 
ve erected a monument to their memories, more dura- 


ethan brass. In them all the virtues of private life were 


blended with theadvantages of royalty ; and of George the 
Third, it may truly be said, in the words of Dryden:— 


‘He was aman 
Above man’s height, e’en tow’ring to divinity ; 
Brave, pious, generous, great, and liberal; ~ 
Just as the scales of heav’n that weigh the seasons. 
He lov’d his people,—him they idoliz’d— 
His gocdness was diffused to human kind.’ 


SCL PPEPEPEBRPE PB LLOEELLOPLELLLEPEEOEO#FM 


Sketches descriptive of Italy, in the Years 1816 and 1817 ; 
with a brief Account of Travels in various Parts of 
France and Switzerland, in the same Years. 


(Concluded from p. 500.) 


From Rome, our fair author travelled to Naples, where 
she dashed about until she saw every thing except an 
eruption of Vesuvius, which was not sufficiently complai- 
sant to exhibit its terrific splendour during her residence 
there. This was really a disappointment, for although 
Four countrywoman says, she and her party were not * quite 
wicked enough to desire an eruption to happen entirely 
for their amusement, yet, if an eruption there was to be 
withiu any reasonable space of time, they could not resist 
wishing it might bea little hurried on their account.’ Of 
Naples we are told, that— 


‘Among the peculiarities which strike a stranger in the streets 
at Naples, when he becomes so habituated to the stir ana bustle 
as to be able to observe any thing, are the odd looking little 
carriages, called Calessi, carrying one or two persons, who 
hold the horse’s reins, the diiver standing behind, and direct- 
ing the horse with his voice and whip,—the temporary stages 
on which the wit of the illustrious native of Naples, Punch, is 
displayed,—the moveable shops for the sale of macaroni, 
melons, lemonade, &c.,—and the characteristic groups who" 
surround them and crowd the streets, in varied but always 
picturesque costumes. All these carriages, stages, shops, and 
people, are as fine as gaudy paint, a profusion of gilding, and 
gay, though often ragged stutis, trimmed with gold and silver 
tinsel, can make them. ‘This excessive love of meretricious 
finery pervades all ranks of persons, and covers all sorts of 
things with the most false and paltry ornaments.’ 

Our travellers were fortunate to be at Naples during the 
carnival, when a masked ball touk place at the royal pa- 
lace —_— 

‘It was the first fete which had been given since the resto- 
ration of Ferdinand the Fourth to the kingdom of the Two St- 
cilies; and so much was said and thought about it, that it was 
like— 

“ O'Rourke's noble fare, 
Which ne’er was forgot, 

By those who were three— 
And those who were uot.” 


« All strangers were dying to obtain tickets. But as those 
only who had been presented at their own courts were tn- 
vited, and as many most respectable travellers,—especially 
English,—had not gone through that ceremony, there were 
numbers of disappointments. Indeed, from one cause orano- 
ther, this ball excited a monstrous commotion, both among fo- 
reigners and natives. | bg 

“In the forenoon of the day, the Principe di L——, a5ict- 
lian nobleman of our acquaintance, came to us in great dis- 
tress, to know if my sister or I could lend a bird of Paradise 
plume toa friend of his, who had been chosen by Prince Leo- 
pold, along with four other favourites, to attend him all the 
evening,—and who were all to be attired alike. Four of these 
plumes had been procured; but, alas! Naples did not pro- 
duce a fifth ! In all countries, courtiers worship the rising sun. 
Those only who know something of courts, can imagine the 
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eagerness with which this chase of the paradise plume was con- 
ducted all over the city on this day, and into how much im- 
portance these feathers rose in apecagnee <a I 
laughed at myself for the interest [ too in the business ; and 
it certainly did not arise from any admiration for Leopold 
himself, who is a fat heavy looking young man, with white 
hair and evebrows, and the'thick lip of the Austrian family, 
from which he is maternally descended. 

‘ Though generally known by the name of Prince Leopold, 
his preper title is Prince of Salerno. He is believed to be his 
father’s favourite; and I heard it often confidently affirmed, that 
Ferdinand intended the Duke of Calabria to inherit only Sicily, 
where he was then resident as viceroy, and that Prince Leo- 
pold was to be King of Naples. An absolute monarch may do 
much—when alive ; but an absolute monarch—when dead— 
js quite another sort of personage: and [ should doubt the 
power of Ferdinand to seat his favourite on the throne, more 
especially as_ the Duke of Calabria 1s said to have a strong 
party in his favour in Naples itself, where Prince Leopold is 
much less popular than his father. On this occasion, indeed, 
the old monarch, weak and silly ashe is, appeared to much the 
greatest advantage of the two; for his manners were kind, 
frank, and affable, while his son sauntered about the whole 
evening as if half asleep, leaning on the shoulder of one of his 
plumed favourites, and scarcely deigning to notice any one 
else in the room. 

‘The King is a good-humoured respectable Icoking old 
gentleman. fle was dressed in a plain black dominoand hat; 
and seemed to enjoy the amusement from his very heart. 
La Moglie also wore black, with a profusion of diamonds. 
Though the wife of the reigning sovereign, this lady is not al- 
lowed either the title or state of Queen; for she was the sub- 
ject, before she became the wife, of the King. She was 
created Duchess of Santa Florida ; but is more commonly cal- 
led La Moglie. She is young and rather handsome. 

‘The Duchess of Genoa, the daughter of Ferdinand, and 
her husband, brotherto the King of Sardinia, were also present 
at this ball. He is very uninteresting, and she very plain, in 
appearance ; but though apparently far from young, she is so 
immoderately fond of dancing, as to tire out the most youth- 
ful and indefatigable courtiers. 

‘ Having now dispatched the royal party, I may descend to 
the rest of the company, which consisted of Turks, Jews, and 
infidels of all descriptions—ghosts and devils—gods and god- 
cesses—Tartars of the desert, Cossack chiefs, Indian princes, 
numerous sultans and innumerable sultanas—Greeks, Spa- 
niards, Duchmen, and Laplanders; a variety of Swiss and 
Italian costumes, and an immense assemblage of fancy dres- 
ses. Every one was masked on entering the rooms; but 
none of the royal family wore masks, and as the King himself 
took them otf trom some ofthe earlier comers, the whole com- 
pany were at liberty to get rid of the unpleasant incumbrance 
as quickly as they pleased. ‘There was no atteinpt at preserv- 
Ing character, except in dress; but, in that respect, nothing 
can be imagined more splendid, varied, or elegant. ‘The 
suite of rooms was extensive, magnificently furnished, bril- 
liantly lighted, and splendidly filled. ‘Ihe supper was served 
in great abundance and variety, on gold and silver, and 
seemed to form no indifferent portion of the entertainment to 
the Jtalian part of the company; who not only ate pretty 
largely of the good things set before them, bat stuffed their 
pockets with cakes and other portable articles. They did this 
quite openly, not conceiving that any one would think it 
strange, for it isthe common practice all over Italy.’ 


One extract more and we take our leave of Naples :— 


‘ Few masks, either good or bad, attend the San Carlo mas- 
querades; and this is also the case in the semi-hebdomadal 
parades in the Strada di Toledo; where no better amusement 
1s to be found than seeing twenty or thirty shabby and stupid 
masks pelt each other with spoonsful of whitened dough 
kneaded into little round balls. «There is generally a large 
enough crowd ofspectators on foot; for, if you do not quar- 
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rel with the quality, you may have what quantity of 

you please at Naples; and accidents very frequently havele 
in consequence. One day, a better mask than Ordinar P 
sed along the street, and the crowd, rushing after him." 
less and careless what they were doing, pushed a child = 
the wheels of a carriage which was proceeding rapidly — 
line. ‘The poor yo be leg was broken. Some notice’ it e 
be imagined, was taken of this affair ;—but no such thin may 
was neither thought of, nor spoken of, again. Acciden it 
this kind are, indeed, so frequent at Naples, owing to 
frightful rapidity with which carriages are driven, that thes 
do not seem to excite asensation of any kind. Under ancie 
régime, if an old man was run over, a trifling penalty was oe 
acted ; but nothing whatever could be demanded for the de. 
molition of an old woman.’ * 


On the return to Rome, our travellers were presented 
to the Pope, kissed his hand, and received his benedic. 
tion. His holiness was extremely polite, spoke with 
chearfulness on common topics ; laughed, took snuff, and 
cut jokes about the weather. His dress must have ape 
peared somewhat singular to our visitors: — 


‘ He had a very small skull-cap, clapped upon the shorn 
part of his head, half a dozen white cambric petticoats, one 
over another, all edged with a particular kind of lace, a pair 
oi scarlet silk shoes, with a cross embroidered in gold on one, 
and nothing at all on the other, and a scarlet mantle.’ 


While at Rome, no less than two miracles were said to 
have taken place :— 


‘The picture or statue of a Madonna, placed in a niche 
near the Campidoglio, was seen to open per eyes by some 
persons who were passing. ‘* A miracle { a miracle!” was 
instantly exclaimed: and all Rome flocked to see—not the 
virgin who did—but the virgin who had opened her eyes; for 
she never repeated the performance. Whether she meant 
any thing by it is unknown; certain it is, her wishes, if she 
had any, remained ungratified, for ‘they were never under- 
stood; and the only effects of the miracle were, that a bro- 
ken bass-bottomed chair, covered with a white—no—not al- 
ways a white napkin or ragged apron,—with a half-penny 
print of the Madonna pinned against the back, and a cracked 
plate set on it to receive alms, was put forth at every poor 
man’s door to invoke, in the name of this miraculous virgin, 
the charity of ali pious Catholics. 

‘ Another Madonna, warned perhaps by the ill success of 
her sister image, went to work in a more sensible manner. 
She spoke to an old washerwoman who was kneeling before 
her little shrine, (which was situated in a recess of the city- 
wall, near the Santa Croce, in Gierusalemme,) and distinctly 
desired to have it newly white-washed, A request so reason 
able in itself, and so wonderfully communicated, could not 
well be denied. The recess was cleaned, and, moreover, the 
frame of the picture was fresh gilt. ‘The greater part o! the 
population of the city went to see the Madonna in her smart 
ened abode. I did not hear that any body went to see the wa 
Sherwoman.’ 


After quitting Rome, our travellers successively wee 
Florence, Padua, Venice, Verona, Milan, crossed the 
Simplon, and entered France at Les Russes. There are 
several interesting descriptions of these places, and — 
very just reflections on the present degraded state © ym 
Italian states, under the yoke of Austria. Bonaparte " 
voted the produce of the taxes he levied on them, t0 P tic 
lic buildings, and the general improvement of each oa 
cular state; not so the Emperor of Austria, who ~ 
the same taxes, but the public works are neglect or 
money goes to Vienna, and the countries are sinking : 
ruin. At Venice, our travellers visited the tribunals 


dungeons, which served equally for state trials and pr 
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op! src. and those of the yet more dreaded inquisition,—scenes | along another passage and Cg or age same gloomy Connie: 
pre ) ers, a0 et. ; we have read with shuddering | tion, tothe Ponte de Sospiri, a bridge crossing the narrow ca 
pen which recall the accounts we have rei ° | nal, on which one side of the Doge’s palace fronts, to the pub- 
Lie horror :—— . ~ ) , lic prisons of the city. It is a covered PLS ar ale ae 
nder ‘The*three grand inquisitors who formed the supreme | gratings in the sides to admit air, crossed by i , ; 
-ouncil, were chosen from among the famous council of ten | 4 few paces further on, another door, now walled up, for- 
ithe =| — yrivate council of the Doge. ‘They were debarred merly opened into a small chamber, into whicha prisoner once 
ae st - Ccintin communion with their fellow creatures; entering was seen no more! He was there strangled, and his 
‘ It eo pec Ho of their unenviable office followed them even | pody thrown into the canal beneath. Well might this passage 
Us of nar "si woes. A of their families, with whom they were not be called the Bridge of Sighs !’ 
‘oe permitted to hold unrestrained intercourse, pire gts a In taking leave of this work, we must observe, thet el- 
ncien betray ye yes ee ee eee a, oo in | though there is much in it familiar to almost every rea- 
exe | ongace te pe. hung with black ; and, to increase its gloomy | der, yet the fair author's descriptions are very ele- 
* de. aie yn aheueel the powerful pencil of Tintoretto was gant and animated, her observations generally sensible 
= ceil to depict on the ceiling various virtues, bearing in | and judicious, and her style displays much vivacity. A 
Dted their hands the diffsrent instruments of torture used by this | most agreeable travelling companion she must have been . 
edic- tribunal. This apartment is not large; it has only two doors, | and there is even much pleasure in accompanying her in 
with both communicating with the dungeons ; by one of which the these ¢ Sketches” 
or prisoners were brought before the council, and by the other 
ape taken away. We descended one of these staircases ; it was 
almost totally dark, and branched oif into several passages at a ‘ ) 
the foot. Here our conductor opened a heavy tra -door, Original Wonumunications. 
shorn fystened by three or four —_ “~~ papi. furnished hee Plein kt 
, one Be ight, desired us to descend the steep narrow stairc: 
} pair = Sccael beneath it, and then followed us, letting _ [For THE LITERARY meaenng, 
fais trap door fall behind “a Pee — ee | FRENCH THEATRES. 
he vaults we were just entering, and struck s ' 
ype i ond that I almost fancied [ could form some THE theatres in France have long been under yw pen 
id to idea of the feelings with which they must have heard the same | mediate control of the government, and various regulations 
sound whoin fate ordained to be entombed alive within these | have at different periods been made respecting them. In 
niche dreaded abodes. but I deceived myself! Ut is not in the November, 1796, a decree was passed, and which still 
some power of imagination to conceive the horrors of that — continues in force, enacting, that a decime on every franc 
was Though humanity recoils. from the contemplation of these of the price of admission at all places of public amuse- 
t the scenes of cruelty and suffering, where thousands of — ment, should be collected for the use of the poor,—that 
- for § were wasted away in unheard-of tortures; yet, those only w 10 is, one tenth part of the receipts. | 
eant =f trod those regions as the victims of that accursed a a It is somewhat curious to find this very tax proposed in 
t she can tell the point to which human suffering can reach. But, se 4 M R sory Waeleindiam. ix tae & 
nder- | even in idea, | cannot dwell on this subject,—let me hasten to | England, to Mr. Secretary on 8 >, 7 ae 
-bro- its conclusion. some zealous person, as a trifling compensation or the 
ot al- ‘This narrew steep stair conducted us to an iron door, | immorality of stage plays. ‘If this mischief must be to- 
senny which admitted us into an equally narrow vaulted passage, to- lerated,’ says the memorial, ¢ let every stage in London 
acked tally dark, which surrounded three sides of the smalk square pay a weekly pension to the poor ; that er hoc malo pro- 
poor in which the dungeons are constructed—the fourth — ted veniat aliquod bonum: but it is rather to be wished that 
irgin, cupied by the staircase itself. Another iron door ¢ efenc ed plays might be used as Apollo did his laughing—semel in 
the passage at the further end, which opened on a similar ig! Wetsoats ik’ wah ioe Gee profligate 
ass of Staircase, terminating again ina vaulted passage underneath oo 7 ne ; sae on the pelnGinie al aaa 
snner. the one we were now in. ‘lhere are four of these stories; the Frenc 1 government acting P [ 
efore lower ones, of course, sunk considerably below the water. righteous English puritan, 1 ; 
city- These are now partly blocked up by the rubbish disuse and The produce of this tax for six years, from 1811 to 
inctly neglect have happily suffered to accumulate—may it never} 1g)6, a period in which so many extraordinary events 
»asOl- again be removed ! have occurred, serves as a kind of moral thermometer, to 
d not ‘Each story contains three or four dungeons, they open | snow to how little vicissitude of feeling the public mind of 
r, the from the vaulted passages I have mentioned, where neither France is subject, and with what regularity the course of 
of the airnor light can penetrate, and are numbered in the stone stonscment has uke ou deter tie Eee campaigns 
smarts wall above the door. The cells are small and vaulted, omer > alte pane fn tues of Pisiaanael 
1e Wa scarcely high enough to admit of a man’s standing upright. | the retreat from - “re , I blish , . ae 
The walls and roof were lined with iron ; an iron shelf, and a establishment, expulsion, and re-establishmen F he 
- ‘ted broad wooden board, serving at once for table, chair, and bed, | Bourbons. The following is the produce of the duty in 
neitee are all the furniture they contain. Traces of writing were |} francs :— 
the perceptible on some of the walls, but very indistinct. By the 1811. | 1812, | 1813. | 1814. | 1815. | 1816. 
re are light of our lamp we deciphered with difficulty part of one of a 421,381) 396.9401 408.0171 446,551] 449, 452.635 
some these, scrawled up and down on the roof with the wandering | pi. honk hal 16572) 16745| 9280 i324 13614] 10.487 
yf the hand of one writing in the dark. Bals..+.ssseceeees eereves oan yon ne na aaa “oan sous 
fe dee ‘When the French broke open these dungeons, one old Seine Aes oo) a ee ee ce 
pubs man only was found, who had been immured in them upwards PURO... <00000000: 4045 3953 2387 3551) 261 a 
partie of twenty pe, and was ping ype ng veag Ae vnc aageaageabbee i | 6516} 6420 
levies > 2Ow, or, at least, was very lately, alive in the island o , =f | ! 
nte. Total......++.1 455,395! 437,503] 498,855! 485,197/ 491,826! 497,356 
en : After Visiting several of these dungeons, I felt myself sO a lf appears, that the which ime 
3} overcome by painful emotion and the want of air, that I . llewed the heaviest. colemite Geet dane taal @ 
s and gladly returned to the trap-door, and emerged into a purer | Mediately followed the heaviest calamity but little die 
risOD? atmosphere. When my companion re-appeared, we proceeded | nation, tbe retreat from Russia, witnessed but li 
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minution in the quantity of public amusement and gaiety 
in France. The immense influx of strangers in 1814 and 
1815, might compensate for the absence of the French. 
The superiority of the last year quoted over all the for- 
mer, can only be attributed to the return of the nation to 
their natural and peaceful enjoyments; and we are glad 
to observe, that in that species of amusement which 
more especially belongs to the people themselves, such as 
bals, soirées, and pelits spectacles, there is a considerable 
increase beyond any former year. 

In the year 1807, there were no less than twenty-three 
theatres in Paris; but these, by an imperial decree of Au- 

ust, in that year, were reduced to eight. 

All these theatres and various places of amusement, are 
not merely under the general superintendance of the po- 
lice, but are specially regulated by a code of laws, pro- 
mulgated successively by the convention, the consuls, the 
Emperor, and the King, in which all the details of scenic 
representation, from the choice of pieces to be played 
down to that of the box-keepers, are minutely regulated. 

Repugnant as this system of petty legislation is to our 
feelings as Britons, yet it must be confessed, that it ap- 
pears to suit the people for whom it is intended, and that 
the regulations themselves are often useful. In whatever 
concerns the safety of the audience, we not only think 
the interposition of public authority proper, but that the 
example of the French government, modified as circum- 
stances demanded, might be followed with advantage by 
ourselves. The regulations for the prevention of fire are 
very strict. 

The French actors form a kind of joint-stock company, 
and a committee of six, with a commissioner named by 
the Lovernment, is appointed to manage the interests of 
the society. The committee, however, have little power, 
the principal authority being vested in the commissioner. 
The receipts of the theatre are divided into twenty-four 
equal parts ; one partis set aside for unexpected demands ; 
one half part is given to the pension or superannuated 
fund ; another half-part is assigned to the decorations, 
scenery, repairs, &c. The other twenty-two parts are 
distributed amongst the actors, none receiving more than 
one part, nor less than one-eighth of a part. 

The actors, on entering this society, contract an en- 
gagement to play for twenty years, after which they are 
entitled to a retiring pension of 4000 francs per annum, 
about 1701. ‘These pensions are payable, half out of an 
annual allowance of 100,000 francs, (about 42001.) made 
by government to the theatre, and the other half out of 
funds raised out of the receipts and contributions of the 
actors. 





ON MARRIAGE. 

By Dr. Franklin, in aletter to a Friend. 
ParTICULAR circumstances of particular persons may 
possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay entering into 
that [the marriage] state; but, in general, when nature 
has rendered our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in 
nature’s favour, that she bas not judged amiss in making 
us desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, with 
this further inconvenience, that there is not the same 
chance that the parents shall live to see their offspring 
educated.—* Late children,’ says the Spanish proverb, 
«are early orphans ;’ a melancholy reflection to those 
whose case it may be! With us in America, marriages 





——. 


are generally in the morning of life; our children are 
therefore educated and settled in the world by noon; and 
thus, our business being done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as our friend 
at present enjoys. By these early marriages we are blessed 
with more children; and from the mode amone us 
founded by nature, of every mother suckling and ‘purse 
ing her own child, more of them are raised.—Thence the 
swift progress of population among us, unparalleled jp 
Europe. In fine, Tam glad you are married, and con. 
gratulate you most cordially upon it. You are now in the 
way of becoming a useful citizen, and you have escaped 
the unnatural state of celibacy for life—the fate of many 
here who never intended it, but who, having too lon 
postponed the change of their condition, find at length 
that it is too late to think of it, and so live all their ; ie 
in a situation that greatly lessens a man’s value. An odd 
volume of a set of books bears not the value of its propor- 
tion to the set. What think you of the odd half of a pair 
of scissors? It can’t well cut any thing. It may possibly 
serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable 
to your bride. 1 am old and heavy, or [ should, ere this, 
have presented them in person. I shall make but small 
use of the old man’s privilege, that of giving advice to 
younger friends,—Treat your wife always with respect; it 
will procure respect to you, not only from her, but from 
all that observe it. Never use a slighting expression to 
her, even in jest; for slights in jest, after frequent ban- 
dyings, are apt to end in angry earnest.— Be studious in 
your profession, and you will be learned. Be industrious 
and frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and tempe- 
rate, and you will be healthy. Bein general virtuous, 
and you will be happy; at least you will, by such con- 
duct, stand the best chance for such consequences. 








Bivgraphy. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
‘Still in the palaces of kings, and still 
Insatiate, holds his dread carousals—Death ! 
He knows no pause ; nor surfeited as yet 
With royalty prolongs his carnival. —ANON. 
Anotuer of the royal family of Great Britain, being 
the fifth within a period of little more than three years, 
has paid that debt which the proudest monarch and the 
meanest peasant alike owe to nature. Although her 
Royzl Highness the Duchess of York lived in that unos 
tentatious retirement, which affords little incident to the 
biographer, yet her amiable qualities demand that she 
should not be consigned to the tomb unnoticed. i 
Frederica Charlotte Ulrica Catherine, consort of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, is descended from 
the ancient house of Brandenburg, and is half-sister to 
the present King of Prussia. She was the daughter of 
thelate King of Prussia by his first wife, Elizabeth Chris 
tina Ulrica, of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, and was the 
only offspring of that union. Her Royal Highness w4s 
born May 7, 1767, and educated under the eye of her mo- 
ther, in those strict principles of the protestant faith whic 
govern the ecclesiastical constitution of Prussia. i. 
During an excursion of the Duke of York to the con 
nent, his Royal Highness visited the court of Berlin, # 
formed an affectionate attachment to the Princess Ro} 
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of Prussia, whose accomplishments and virtues were the 

e of admiration, and the sentiment being mutual, the 
ea of the parents on both sides was soon obtained. 
The marriage took place at Berlin, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 17915 and the Duke and Duchess left the Prus- 
sjan capital on the 17th of October following. After stop- 
ping aweek at Hanover, and four days at Osnaburg, (the 
pishopric of his Royal Highnesss,) they proceeded to 
England by the way of Brussels and Lisle, to Calais. In 
the journey they were much annoyed by the brutal mobs 
which then abounded in every town and village, commit- 
ting the most abominable excesses in the name of liberty, 
and insulting as aristocrats all persons who had a respect- 
ableequipage. At Lisle, their Royal Highnesses were 
exposed to considerable danger, from the savage rout 
which the arms on the carriage had attracted, and who 
kept possession of the vehicle till they had completely sa- 
tisfied their revolutionary spirit by obliterating the en- 
signs of royalty. At length, after incurring much incon- 
venience, and some danger, the illustrious pair landed at 
Dover, on the 17th of November, and reached York 
House on the following day, where the Prince of Wales 
received his royal sister in the great hall, and congratu- 
lated her in the German language, on her arrival in Eng- 
land. On the 23d of the same month, the marriage ce- 
remony was performed at Buckingham House. The 
Prince of Wales gave away the bride, who, at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, went to his Majesty, and attempted 
to kneel, which the King, with some difficulty, prevented, 
and raising her in his arms, affectionately saluted her and 
presented her to the Queen. 

On the following day, the Queen held an extraordin- 
ary drawing-room at St. James’s Palace, for the purpose 
of publicly receiving the Duchess of York, who went in 
state, About the middle of the following month, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Common Council of the 
city, presented their complimentary congratulations to the 
royal pair on their marriage. To this address the Du- 
chess gave the following answer :—‘ I thank you for your 
Congratulations, so ex pressive of love and duty to the King 
our Sovereign, and of affection to the Duke of York and 
myself, They make impressions on my mind, and it 
shall be my constant and unremitting study to deserve the 
ésteem of the city of London.’ 

Unaccustomed to the rude welcome of an English po- 
pulace, her Royal Highness felt startled at the discord- 
ant music of a band of marrow bones and cleavers, which 
breeted her when she went to the Queen’s birth-day ball ; 
and it was with great difficulty that her Royal Highness 
— be made to believe that this curious concert was in- 
Pa ed asa compliment. On its being explained to her, 
neler rectbpe ninco. to the populace, and ordered a 
chmation.? to the performers, who rent the air with 
= the birth day of his Royal Highness in the same 
ts al > hg eee consort gave a grand dinner at Oatlands, 
Stineas for + sy s tradesmen, allowing each of them two 
te: eatestes € expense of a carriage from town. After 
Cbened th “ys there was a dance, and the Duchess 

an - herself with the Prince of Wales. 
Hich pleasing anecdote is related of her Royal 

biness, as having occurred about thi jod. A 
WE tedling Nice nite set Ai in te 
sb g players having obtained leave to exhibit 
~ honour . Weybridge, petitioned her Royal Highness 

€ performance with her presence ; to which 


she consented, and gave tickets to all her servants, Soon 
‘after, an itinerant Methodist came to preach a charity 
sermon in the same building (the barn), and application 
was again made to the Duchess to revisit the place, with 
which she complied; but the servants desired to be ex- 
cused, on the plea that they did not understand English, 
‘Oh!’ said her Royat Highness, ‘ you had no objection 
to go to the comedy, which you understood much less, 
and so you shall go to the sermon.’ The Duchess accord- 
ingly went with all her train, and contributed liberally on 
the occasion, as well for them as herself. 

Though the marriages of their Royal Highnesses pro- 
mised political advantages, which have not been realized, 
yet it was purely a marriage of love, and their union has 
ever been marked by a tender and mutual friendship. 
The state of her Royal Highness’s health has long 
doomed her to retirement; a retirement, however, marked 
by the most active benevolence. Easy of access, affable 
and humane, she spent her whole time in promoting the 
comforts and the happiness of every individual within her 
sphere. The children of the whole neighbourhood, who 
needed her assistance, were clothed and educated under 
her own immediate inspection, and even with her assist- 
ance. Every Sunday, whole troops of her iwfant pro- 
tegées were to be seen crossing the park, in their simple 
but clean attire, to the mansion of their benefactors, 
where they regularly partook of cakes and wine ad- 
ministered by her own hand. As they grew up, the 
patronage of Her Royal Highness still extended to them, 
in the shape of apprentice premiums and marriage portions. 
Among her own household, not a servant was married but 
a house was provided for them by the Princess, and the 
estate and its neighbourhood abounded with cottages so 
tenanted. Her Royal Highness also founded and en- 
dowed two benefit societies; and besides, had a Jony list 
of infirm pensioners, who were regularly paid, some five, 
some ten, and others twenty pounds a-year. Thi list of 
public charities also bear testimony to her zealous huma- 
nity, and afford ample proofs of the interest she took in 
every thing calculated to promote the happmess or alle- 
viate the sufferings of her fellow creatures. In short, she 
never turned a deaf ear to the prayer of want, or the plaint 
of woe, but had ‘a hand open as day for melting charity,’ 
and the blessing of the poor and the needy is upon her. 

It was not merely * to all of human kind,’ that the 
humanity of her Royal Highness was confined ; the very 
brute creation shared the benevolence of her nature. Lord 
Erskine, in a beautiful little poem, entitled ‘ The 
Farmer’s Vision,’ thus alludes to this trait in the charac- 
ter of the Duchess of York :-— 


‘ At Oatlands, where the buoyant air 
Vast crowds of rooks can scarcely bear, 
What verdure paints returning Spring! 
What crops surrounding harvests bring! 
Yet swarms on every tree are found, 
Nor hear the fowler’s dreaded sounds 
And when the kite’s resistless blow 
Dashes their scatter’d nests below, 
Alarm’d they quit the distant field 

To seek the park’s indulgent shield, 
Where close in the o’er-shadowing wood, 
They build new cradles for their brood, 
Secure—their fair protectress nigh, . 
Whose bosom swells with sympathy.’ 





In addition to all these estimable qualities, her Royal 
Highness added a strict observance of all her religious 
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duties; the congregation of the church at Weybridge 
invariably saw her in the midst of them, until declining 
health prevented her attendance. Reading occupied 
much of her Royal Highness’s time, benevolence still 
more, and the elegancies of horticulture formed her prin- 
ciple recreation. 

For some months, her Royal Highness had laboured 
under severe indisposition; and her recovery had been 
despaired of by her physicians. It was not, however, until 
Friday the 4thinst. that her approaching dissolution be- 
came apparent. Her illustrious consort was constant in 
his attentions to her during her afflicting malady, and was 
present when she breathed her last, on Sunday morning 
at nine o’clock. Her funeral is expected to take place 
at Weybridge, where she had a vault prepared some 
yearsago. Her consort, perhaps, could not pay a greater 
homage to her memory, than in giving orders that all her 
numerous charities should be continued. The death of 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, 1s a political 
event of considerable importance, but it is one on which 
it would be premature to speculate at present. 








Original Poctryp. 


VERSES. 
Inscribed to the Master of the Grammar School, Lyneham, 
Wilts. 
THOUGH years and distance separate us long, 
Dear spot and tutor of my youth! Hope flings 
Her truant fingers over feeling’s strings, 
And gives a sweetness to my memory’s song ,;— 
Soon may the happy season beckon time 
To speed me thither from the chains of care,— 
To sinile and greet and see what changes are, 
Since childhood breathed me from thy rural clime. 


Hlow many a sunny scene has wander’d o’er 
The nat’ral slumbers of my healthy rest,— 
Of Hinton’s admonitions kindly prest, 
And Saunders’ stern attentions full of lore :— 
Of eves at church that met and parted ;—flowers 
That blew and died ;—of gentle springs that gush’d, 
And sang, and dropp’d like tears ;—of winds that hush’d 
Earth’s evening leaves to sleep ;—of friend-like bowers ;— 
Of brown-shell’d fruits; -the churchyard’s striking pages, 
Containing ancestries and many a name 
Once dear to all my sports, that went and came 
In converse light,—of folly’s sons or sages. 


Some grown to manhood, some advanc’d in years, 
Hobbling with joy and hurrying breath, to speak 
With their arriving stranger, and to break 
Their praise and hospitality ;—in tears 
Some joyless widow ;—some sear’d nymph, whose charms 
Vere once the toast and beauties of her vale, — 
In fading disappointinent ;—some, with tale 
Of hapless or of happy wedlock ;—arms 
Entwined by playful babes, unconscious yet 
Of good or ill ;—whate’er befall of death, 
Life, joy, ap change, Oh! may this grateful breath 
Upheave its aspirations, nor regret 
Our parting, since hope’s planet has not set ! J. R. P. 


A SKETCH. 
Tue sun had just gone down, and the clear sky 
Hung o’er the ocean like a canopy ° 
Of gold ;—Th’ night breeze was sleeping, and the tide 
Scarce beat against the high rock’s flinty side, 





We lately lash’d :—the sea bird hovering 
About, for the last time dipt her white wing 
In the blue element, and flew away 

As if to catch the last pale glimpse of day. 
Now there came two—at this delightful hour, 
Unseen by aught, save heaven, to the lone bower— 
They first had loved in :—~seated on the green 

And rosy bank, two branching pines between, 
Their eyes, upon each other shedding light, 

Gentle as star-beams on a summer night, 

Lock’d in each other’s arms, they smil’d and sighed, 
And happier seem’d than all on earth beside. 

She play’d with his young siniling cheeks, and he 
With her dark locks, which, flowing light and free 
As the day breeze, fell on her neck of snow, 

Which through them shone, as they rolled to and fro 
On its whiteness, like the first dawn of day, 

’Mida black cloud, on which night flies away. 

And now they talked of joys that long had flown,— 
Of their young hours, when they, wand’ring alone, 
Amid the green woods, laugh’d and lov’d, and pluck’d 
The sweet fresh flow’rs the blithsome bee had suck’d 
His honey from: and then the fair and lovely one 
Spoke of that tranquil night when she was won— 
When Antar vow’d he lov’d her, and she leant 
O’er him like a rose-bud, gracefully bent 

By the bright dew that hangs upon it, pressing 

Her warm lip to his, andl sweetly caressing 

The form she doated on; but, oh! his lip 

Clung not to her’sas it had ever done, 

When he was wont from off that heaven to sip 

The rosy kiss ;—his eye no longer shone— 

And hisarm clasp’d not her bosom, for he 

Had gone out of life—into eternity ! 

She rais’d him-—doubting, fearing—till, at last, 
Finding that life’s short day with him had past, 
With eyes that flash’d the lightning of despair, 

She glar’d on him;—then, shrieking, fill’d the air 
With ber wild cries,—and since that wretched hour 
Reason with her, alas! hath lost its power ! 
The maiden ’s mad! 
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Written on the Beach, near Weymouth. 
I Love to ride o’er the waves at night, 
In misty grandeur bounding ; 
And, when the sea is blue and bright, 
Tis sweet to watch the clouds’ swift flight 
Thro’ the expanse surreunding. 
I love to look on the rocky isle, 
Majestic ’midst the ocean ; 
To watch the sun’s last lovely smile 
Reposing on its rugged soil, 
Unmov’d by the wild wave’s motion ! 
I love to sit in the battle-tower, 
In Time’s firm grasp fast crumbling ; 
To broed on the days when chivalry’s flower 
Upheld its grandeur, strength, and power,— 
Now deep in oblivion tumbling! 
I love to look on the chieftain’s grave, 
High on the green hill soaring ; 
Where, e’en in death, he seems to brave 
The rushing blasts that round him rave, 
To fright him with their roaring! 
I love to look in a beauteous face, 
To read the smiles there playing; 
And there, in ev’ry varying grace, 


Some lovely line or tinge to trace, y FE. 


The inward heav’n pourtraying. 


Queen Street, Cheapside. 








WILFORD. 
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dFine Arts. 
WR. HOBDAY’S PICTURE OF THE ROTHSCHILD 
° FAMILY. 

‘Cum omnia ratione, animoque, lustraveritis omnium societa- 
rum bulla est gravior, nulla est carior, quam ea familiarum, 
cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, prepinqui, et familiares.’ 

Mr. Hospay is one of those artists, who most studi- 
ously observe, and cautiously follow nature in their works, 
The study of the old masters is instructive, acts as an 
admirable corrective, and oftentimes leads the painter to 
the true principles of the art ; but where is the man who 
has attained the title of a great painter, merely by study- 
ing the works of his successful predecessors, and without 
carefully observing nature, with a painter’s ere? We 
know of none. A just knowledge of the true principles 
of natural formation is xhsolutely essential to the‘success 
of the art. ‘To the painter who loves nature as a tutoress 
should be lovec!, scarcely a scene or an object is uninte- 
resting—each part of time, and each separate place, afford 
to his scrutinizing mind opportunity for attentive observa- 
tion and accurate investigation, Every natural appear- 
ance and every ocular timpression, from the most simple 
to the most complex—every human action and every 
varied expression, from the most common to the most ex- 
traordinary, grand, and awful—each separate and collec- 
tive character of passion—age—health—beauty, and even 
deformity itself, attract his attention, invite his delineatory 
imitation, and demand his most earnest and minute 
inquiry into their causes and effects, in order that he may 
successfully transfer their expressions to canvass, in lines 
constituting forms. The artist who thus properly studies 
nature’s principles with studious caution and accurate 
research, may, for awhile, reside in thehumble retirement 
of modest fame, but ere long his talents will be duly ap- 
preciated, and the glory of bis powers will burst forth 
above the horizon of sober modesty, which has fora period 
obscured it from the world, to blaze in future, enduring, 
and unsullied splendour. His Thudable efforts will be 
honourably rewarded with the valuable approbation of | 
x ~ a wisely distinguish between gaudy ostenta- 

mand modest truth—between glittering alloy and pure 
Ani Aud the delightful extension of his individual 
eh prove ta him, an ample recompense for his 
Poe ‘yh weno or «iduous they have been. He 
corals aie of superhuman senses and new 
thet eh pu ep existe nee of which benefit, we know 
a aC persons rail at as absurd and visionary ; 
conBned i _— founded upon their own weak, 
p rnd dc % ; — perhaps perverted faculties, 1s 
who wisely ae he ti uth and experience. The painter 
‘ty ts si a 1s nature with care, can scarcely exhibit 

se ee cullness or Instpidity;—his imagination 

“t attain with rapidity and precision the power of c 

ining nature ik: decent | : ee p | pial 
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tetistic, send : _ sober observers, as beautiful, charec- 
Powers of in” laste, and interesting. That a painter's 





supreme chen composition, and expression,—the | 
bature. ic cg of the art,—are founded upon the study of | 
' n axiom which we think will not be denied. | 


The best work of one skilful in mere execution, will be 
comparatively very uninteresting without those three ad- 
junct charms, which embellish an artist’s performances 
with that beauty, effect, and vigour, which can only cha- 
racterize the productions of those, whose pencils glow 
with forcible impression and fertife enthusiasm—display- 
ing, not life and motion only, but motive also. — 
Those painters who, whilst they preserve the identity of 
their figures, endue them with a portion of ideal senti- 
ment, pleasing grace, and happy expression, and who, 
adhering to essential truth, reject the defects of imperfect 
forms and expressions, and adorn their own works with an 
imaginary elegance of character, imposing yet true— 
adorned yet unostentatious, paint not for their patrons 
only, but for the world at large. We have no hesitation 
to ascribe to Sir Thodmas Lawrence, the foremost station 
amongst such artists, and we may with truth add, that 
Mr. Hobday is one of the number. His portraits possess 
nature in an eminent degree, adorned with the loveliness 
of beauty, and arranged in the richness of a pleasing com- 
position, which an inventive genius only can supply. His 
portraits have a striking air of historic character, com- 
mingled with identical semblance and propriety, and 
coloured with force and richness. He displays in his por- 
traits, not the mere every-day character of identical phy- 
siognomy, but he superadds intellectual sentiment and 
commanding vigour;—his sitters appear endued with a 
superior force of expression, and with a hively glow of 
animated character, which although, they have in real life 
only a periodical or temporary existence, yet exhibit upon 
canvass, a most charming effect. It is a misfortune with 
some painters, and particularly with Beechey, that after they 
have drawn a good forcible outline very creditable to 
their talents, they smoothen it down until it loses all its 
fine force and expressive character, so that their pictures, 
when finished, appear tame and insipid. In our humble 
opinion, scarcely any such smooth softening (however ex- 
cellent in the mind of the painter,) compensates for the 
loss of a firm, bold, and vigorous ovtline. We make 
this cursory observation en passant, rather by way of com- 
parison than of analogy ; it is well known that Mr. Hob- 
day practically opposes such an impolitic absurdity, and, 
in his most finished productions, force and vigour are 
never sacrificed to insipid softness. Apologising to our 
readers for the length of this exordium (although long 
exordiums are now fashionable) we proceed to notice the 
work. This picture of the family of N. M. Rothschild, 
Esq. consul general of his Austrian Majesty at the British 
court, and the celebrated loan contractor, is in size 14 feet 
by 113; to the right of the picture is Mr. Rothschild 
dressed in black, and seated upon a sofa, near to a table 
covered with green cloth, whereon are laid several letters 
of public correspondence; his right arm hangs elaias 
over the arm of the sofa; in his left hand, he holdsy,n 
opened letter. He appears looking at his family to the 
right, with au attentive air of affectionate regard. The 
likeness is admirable, and the extremeties are well ma- 
raged, but we would recommend a little more vigour in 
the features. Behind Mr. Rothschild is an architectural 


mass of stone, forming the base of a building, and throw- 
ing out the figure of Mr. Rothschild with much effect. 
The dead appearance of the mass of stone is very much 
relieved by the judicious introduction of a curtain, which 
is properly toned down with chastening shade. We would 
recommend the introduction of some sculpture or orna- 
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mental work to the left, to lessen the apparent uninterest- 
yng deadness of the stone. To the left of Mr. Rothschild 
is his lady, attired in a simple yet elegant dress, consisting 
of crimson velvet, trimmed with lace; with her right arm 
she holds the youngest child, an infant; with herleft hand, 
she affectionately holds the infant’s left arm. The artist 
has succeeded well in the delineation of this lady’s figure: 
—the fine characteristic expression, chaste propriety of at- 
tude, pleasing beauty of form, and rich depth and soft- 
ness of colouring, are qualities which excite with lively 
feelings of admiration, every observer, independently of 
the perfection of the resemblance. The fine black hair 
of Mrs. Rothschild increases the imposing appearance of 
her interesting features, which glow with the most serene 
softness, and with the sweetest complacency; her arms 
(ornamented with armlets,) her hands and her neck are 
also beautifully formed, and admirably painted, but the 
bust, perhaps, requires a little more shading. What 
object in human nature can be regarded as more interest- 
ing and affecting, than a fond mother encircled with her 
loving progeny, who hail her delightful presence with the 
pure pleasure of juvenile attachment ? Her motion is sober 
as her mind is placid, for if the artist had imparted to 
her forcible action or extraordinary animation, he would 
have been justly accused of affectation, and ignorance of 
human nature. We expect not to find in the social circle, 
that fire of spirited enterprize, which should be exhibited 
only in the representation of extraordinary or awful inci- 
dents, and therefore Mr. Hobday has most prudently dis- 
played in this picture affectionate placidity and fond 
attachment, rather than forcible action of body and bold 
animation of feature; we may be wrong, but we think 
that the figure of the infant in Mrs. Rothschild’s arms 
should have been somewhat more vigorous: the artist has 
aimed to express, as we imagine, the repose of infancy 
upon maternal fondness; but, although we admire the 
lower extremities of the child, we fancy that we detect or 
observe a portion of insipidity in the countenance, which 
wants some of that fine pleasing character which Mr. Hob- 
day can well display, and which he has most successfully 
thrown in Mrs, Rothschild’s features. Next to Mrs. 
Rothschild, is her eldest daughter—an interesting young 
lady of about 16 years of age; she appears regarding her 
mother with a most pleasing air of affectionate observation; 
in her right hand she holds her bonnet ;—her fine, open, 
and interesting expression of countenance is charmingly 
attractive, and her attitude, in which nature, elegance, 
and ease are admirably combined, is one of the most 
graceful and appropriate that could be devised ; over her 
shoulders, a yellow shawl undulates most gracefully, 
without injuring by a dazzling effect the appearance of 
the chiaro-scuro. Next to Miss Rothschild, are her two 
elder brothers, the eldest of whom is holding his hat in 
the dog’s mouth, and the younger boy is pointing to the 
park in the distance. Next to him is the youngest son, 
who has his left arm round the body of the dog, whom 
he playfully caresses. The figures of the young gentle- 
men are well displayed, and the expression of their features 
is characteristic and consistent. To the extreme left of 
the picture, is a very fine favourite Newfoundland dog, 
(once belonging to Mr. Rothschild, but now dead,) 
painted with great effect and truth; it rather appears 
painted by a clever pupil of Snyders, than by a professed 
portrait-painter,—a proof of the extensive range of the 
artist’s genius; so complete is the illusion, that we feel 





—- 
inclined to imagine the fine animal himself rather thay 
his image on canvass before us; the pupil of the dov’s 
eye appears attracted by and directed towards the brijjj- 
ant colouring of Miss Rothschild’s shawl ; this is natura} 
as animals, particularly horses and dogs, frequently a. 
serve with fixed occular attention, any bright or shipin 
object near to them. In the foreground, in front of Miss 
Rothschild, is her sister, a sweetly pretty child, apparently 
about three years old, who has been playfully amusing 
herself, with a basket of damask roses in her lap, vying 
with her roseate cheeks ; some of the roses lie scattered on 
the ground ; her limbs play in youthful undulations; jp 
her left hand she holds a rose, aud she holds up her right 
hand and arm towards the place where her father is sit. 
ting; the very arch and playful infantine expression of 
this pleasing child is peculiarly worthy of approbation. 
Behina the two eldest sons of Mr. Rothschild, is an archj. 
tectural double column; to the leit, is an ornamental 
flight of stone steps leading to a park, which appears in 
the distance, and through which passes a narrow river or 
stream, over which is thrown a neat bridge. We presume 
that the artist intends altering the sky in the distance, 
which is of too deep an ultra marine,—it should be of a 
lighter blue, lightened with a few scirrhous clouds ; it is 
now too much in the true blue style of Stothard ; by the 
side of the steps is a group of rose trees in full bloom. To 
the left of the double column, and between the other but- 
ment of the building in the foreground, is a most happy 
piece of landscape, consisting of warmly verdant foliage, 
illumined by the penetrating rays of the sun, which gleam 
through the uppermost parts at the top of the picture. 
Over the base of the column, the curling tendrils of the 
vine display their twisting points; the whitish bark of the 
trunks and branches of the yeung trees is well touched, 
The trees in the park want a little finishing with glazing 
colour. The foliage is admirably conceived, and warmly 
executed; the top of the butment is much relieved by a 
curtain; the figures rather exceed the size of life,—a quae 
lity which we highly approve of in large portraits, which, 
as they are to be seen at a distance have not the effective 
appearance of the full life size, without such enlargement. 
This excellent picture is one of the tinest groups of por 
traits we have ever seen. We anticipate that it will rank 
high amongst the best specimens of English portrait 
painting ; the pencil throughout has been handled with 
spirited freedom ;—the faces are pleasing and character- 
istic ;—the positions graceful, interesting, and appropr'- 
ate ;—the composition is ingenious and clever ;—the chiaro 
scuru judicious ;—the outlines are firm, bold, and vig0- 
rous ;—the general colouring is transparent, bright, an 
sober, and the flesh colours are rich and blooming ;—the 
landscape is natural, gay, and sparkling ;—the foliage 
bright and transparent ;—the animal painting genet 
in the dog clear, and the tout ensemble has that gene 
charm of fine suavity of tone, denominated harmony. | n 
this great stretch of canvass, the artist has acquitted — 
self with an ability, which must ensure to him po 
fame, and we trust that his success in the work now up d 
notice, will stimulate his many distinguished patrons © 
new commissions, and himself to fresh and increased und 
ertions. We recommend the attentive study of this pie 
to all those ignorant professors, who vainly conceive Se 
it is not worth their attention to descend to the mmu 
(as they term them,) of execution and design: 
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of those men who succeed in their respective professions 
sradually and fairly in consequence of their studious abi- 


- 


ities, sober patience, and modest merit, Mr. Hobday is 
rapidly rising in the public favour, and we rejoice at it, 
because his application, talents, modesty, and good hu- 
moured and liberal kindness to the profession well deserve 
the flattering reward. * * T. 








The Mrama, 

ExcLish Opera House.—In consequence of the death 
of the Duchess of York, this theatre was closed for two 
nights. Its re-opening on Wednesday night was very 
auspicious, in the complete success of a new piece, per- 
formed for the first time that evening. It is a romantic 
melodrama, entitled, * The Vampire, or the Bride o 
the Isles.’ It is partly taken from a French piece, and 1s 
founded on a superstition still said to be prevalent in the 
east, that the Vampires are spirits deprived of all hope 
of futurity, by the crimes committed in their mortal state, 
but that they are permitted,— 

‘To enter the dead forms of other men; 

Assume their speech, their habits, and their knowledge, 

And thus roam o’er the earth. But subject still 

At stated periods, to a dreadful tribute ; 

They must wed some fair and virtuous maiden, 

Whom they do after kill, and from her veins 

Drain eagerly the purple streain of life, 

Which horrid draught alone hath power to save them, 

From swift extermination.’ 


To Lord Byron we are indebted for the renewal of the 
superstitions respecting the Vampire—to Dr. Polidori 
for an ill-written tale on the subject, which he or his book- 
vller (for they quarreled about it), attempted to impose 
on the publicas the production of his Lordship. And, we 
believe, toa Mr. Planché we are now indebted for amelo- 
drama which, combining all that is terrific in the tradition, 
is 80 judiciously arranged, as tostrip it of its horors, and 
even toenable us to contemplate it with interest. The 
author has transplanted the scene to the Highlands of 
Scotland, a change perfectly excusable, were it only for 
the opportunity it affords him of introducing favourite 
Scottish airs, 

The story, in some of its features, resembles that of 
Dr. Polidori, already alluded to; but it is much better 
told, and the sad catastrophe of a young maiden’s blood 
‘tating the appetite of « Vampire, is spared the 
audience, The Vampire who flourished and expired 
u the present piece, assumed the character of Lord 
= ie a Scottish chief deceased, and the fair object 

' he selected for his dreadful purpose was Lady 
ve} sate the daughter of Lord Ronald whose life he 

Preserved. The parties are introduced by the father ; 

‘dy Margaret recognizes Ruthven as bearing a striking 
“nl pi at first endeavours to avoid the union, but 

S consents toit. Iu the mean time, Ruthven, 


0 
ert (Mr. Pearman), and endeavours to carry her 


me, in the presence of Ronald, whom he 


set, that being the period when the Vampire must sink 
into total annihilation, unless he has a new object to feast 
upon. Ronald returns home; Ruthven again appears 
before the astonished baron, who declares him to be some 
foul fiend. He, however, is not credited, but borne 
away by the servants as deranged. The Lady Margaret 
consents to the marriage: the parties approach the altar, 
Ronald rushes forth to preserve his daughter, some good 
spirits appear, the moon sets, and Ruthven, the Vampire, 
sinks through the stage ina scene of the most terrific 
grandeur. Mr. T. P. Cooke as the Vampire, personated 
the mysterious supernatural being with striking effect. 
Mrs. Chatterly as Lady Margaret, and Mr. Bartley as 
Ronald, displayed much good acting. Pearman and 
Miss Carew, though in characters subordinate to the main 
plot, elicited much applause by singing some favourite 
Scottish airs exquisitely. Harley had a comic character, 
or rather a comic song, which was encored. The scenery 

was strikingly beautiful and effective, and this piece at 

its conclusion was honoured with unusually long con- 

tinued applause. 
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Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence. 


CHI A LAE L PT 


Ossian’s Poems.—It is stated, in a letter from Belfast, that 
on opening a vault inthe old Catholic Abbey, at Connor, the 
workmen found an oaken chest, containing the Poems. of 
Ossian, written in the Irish character, at Connor, by a Friar of 
the name of Terence O’ Neil, in the year 1463. On examining 
them, it is said that Macpherson’s translation appears very 
imperfect. 

je Continent. —The important discovery of a southern or 
antarctic continent, for which Captain Cook’s last voyage was 
planned, has at length been made by the master of an English 
trading vessel. A Mr. Sinith, master of the William, trading 
between the Rio Plata and Chili last year, ran to an unusually 
high latitude ; and, in lat. G2 30' and 60 west longitude, disco- 
vered land. On his return to Valparaiso, in February last, he 
ran along the coast of tie newly discovered country for two 
or three hundred miles, taking numerous soundings, bearings, 
draughts, and charts of the coast. He also landed, and in the 
usual manner took possession of the country for England, 
naming it New South Shetland. ‘The climate is temperate, 
the coast mountainous and apparently uninhabited, but not 
desiitute of vegetation, as pines and tirs were observable in 
many places. Onthe arrival of Mr. Sinith at Valparaiso, he 
communicated his discovery to Captain Sheriff of the Andro- 
mache, who happened to be there, and who immediately 
despatched the William, with offieers from his vessel, to make 
further discovery. By advices from Buenos Ayres of the first 
of June, we learn that the brig William had returned to Valk 
paraiso, from a survey of the land said to have been discovered 
to the south of Cape Horn; but Captain Searle, of the Hy- 
perion, had prevented all intercourse with the shore, which 
led to the opinion that some discovery of great importance had 
been made. 
Travels in the interior of Africa.—The following interesting 
article ‘is extracted from the Moniteur of the 19th ult. to 
the editor of which it was addressed by M. Jourard, member 
of the Institute. 
‘ Sin, have received late accounts from M. Cailliand and 
his fellow traveller, M. Litlozec, who are prosecuting their 
philosophical researches in Africa. After a journey of four 
months and a half in the desert, M. Cailliand returned to up- 
pes Egypt without meeting with any accident, bringing with 
1im a large stock of new materials for the improvement of 
geography and the study of antiquities. Instead of spending, 
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Ghourby), he remained there six weeks; he took a topogra- 
phical survey of it, and made several observations on the lati- 
tude and longitude. From thence he proceeded to Aiza, 
where he discovered the remains of a Roman temple, of a 
strong castle, and of an ancient bath. Three days’ journey 
to the south-west, he visited the Oasis of Farofre, and_ascer- 
tained its latitude. Thence travelling three days to the south, 
he reached Oasis of Dakel, when he found a temple in the 
Egyptian style. ‘The — town is called Kasr; he took 
its latitude. M. Drouvetti had previously visited this Oasis 
till that time unknown to travellers. 

‘Our traveller next directed his route towards the east. After 
four days’ journey to the south east, he arrived at Khargeh, the 
chief place to the oasis of Thebes. He took its longitude and 
latitude with great accuracy, and has transmitted to me its cal- 
culations, which | have communicated to the Academy of Sci- 
ences. M. Arago has made a favourable report on the sub- 
ject. We have observed, with great satisfaction, that M. C. 
had, in his travels, turned to good account the knowledge he 
acquired at the observatory in Paris, and that he had qualified 
himself for imparting to geography discoveries no less impor- 
tant than those which he added to the antiquities of the great 
Oasis two years ago. 

‘From Khargeh, M.C. proceeded to Syout. In this route 
across tlie desert, he discovered three Roman fortresses. He 
purposes going to ‘Thebes to ascertain the passage of the ex- 
yedition which, under the command of the son of Ali Pacha, 
1s proceeding to drive the Mamelukes out of Nubia. It isa 
well known fact that the remains of those forces, formerly so 
powerful, settled a few years ago at. Douglah, having previ- 
ously deposed the sovereign ; and we learn from the impor- 
tant travels of the late Burckhardt, that they were beginning to 
become powerful, notwithstanding the inhospitality of the 
climate. There is reason to believe that they cannot long re- 
sist the troops of the Mohammed Ali.—However this may be, 
M. C. has joined the expedition which was to set out on the 
first of the present month, and to avail himself of so favourable 
an opportunity for making observations at his leisure and in 
safety, on the soil and monuments of Nubia, of the situation of 
which we have an imperfect knowledge. In fact, the unfor- 
tunate Burckhardt was robbed of his instruments, and his map 
of Nubia is not founded upon any astronomical observations. 
With respect to the drawing of the antiquities, a I’rench artist 
of great merit (M. Hyon) brings with him, it is said, a pre- 
cious collection, which, according to report, leaves nothing 
wanting in that way. Mr. Banker (probably Barker), a young 
and most intelligent English traveller, has already studied 
them in all their details. M.C. purposes to go from Dou- 
galah to the Red Sea, in a direction which no traveller has at- 
tempted. He writes to me also that Mohammed Ali sent, on 
the 4th of March last, 1500 to the oasis of Seivah or of Jupiter 
Ammon, for the purpose of reducing the rebellious Arabs to 
submission. M. Dronnetti and other foreigners have taken 
advantage of that occasion to visit the regions of which I have 
already given a brief account according to the travel of M. 
Gailliand.’ 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Epigram. 
What better reason can you guess 
That men are poor and ladies thinner ! 
Why thousands now for dinner dress, 
Till nothing’s left for dinner. 


Bull.—in the bank note act which recently passed through 
the House of Commons, was the following bull,—* That the 
signature of the persons employed to sign the notes shall be 
impressed by machinery.’ 
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Shakespeare's Monument.—Among the numerous inserjp. 
tions which deface, if not disgrace the monument of Shake. 
spear, at Stratford-on-Avon, a recent visitor noticed the fg}. 
lowing, as not the least singular,— 

‘ Though Shakespear’s bones in this here place do lie, 

Yet that there fame of his shall never die.’ Sir W.C—. 
Whether these lines were actually the production of the city 
baronet, or were written by some wag who closely imitateg 
his style, we know not; but we believe, we can with conf. 
dence contradict the rumour of the worthy baronet’s being 
at present engaged in preparing an edition of the works of our 
immortal bard, with notes and annotations. ‘The report of his 
editing a new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary is no less pre. 
mature, 

Orthography.—It is amusing (says ‘the editor of a United 
States paper) to trace the vagaries of our language. A strik. 
ing instance has just met our eye, the f rench word Cabriole, 
is actually converted, since that description of carriage has 
come into general use in this country, into Carry-a/l, 
PS 


BRITISH GALLERY, PALL .IALL.—This Gal- 

lery, with au exhibition of Portraits of Distinguished Persons in 

the History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is open daily 

from ten in the morning until six in the evening.—Admission, 1s.— 

Catalogue, 1s.—Historical ditto, Qs. 
By order, 
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JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 








SUPERIOR SPELLING BOOKS, &c. 
This day are published, by PINNOCK aud MAUNDER, 
Mentorian Press, 267, (St. Clement’s Chureh-yard, ) Strand, 

1 PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
SPELLING BOOK, calculated to assist yeuth in attaining with eas 
a perfect knowledge of their native Tongue, comprising numerous 
Spelling and Reading Lessons, pregressively arranged and chassed, 
according to the Capacity of the Learner; and in which are intro 
duced Original Lessons on every month of the year, with a copious 
and familiar explanation of the Fasts and Festivals observed in the 
Church of England, forming also a complete Key to the Almanack. 
Is. Od. 

2. DUNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; or, a New Explana- 
tory Spelling Book; containing an alphabetical arrangement of the 
most useful, proper, and appropriate words in the English Lan- 
guage, divided into Syllables, properly accented and explained. 
By the Rev. J. DUNCAN, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

3. EXERCISES in FALSE SPELLING, containing a variety of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, selected from the best Authors; to be 
corrected by the Pupil. 1s. 6d. 

DICTATION EXERCISES; with suitable Orthographical [n- 
structions. A New Edition, corrected and eularged. By Mr. BEAS 
LEY, Stourbridge. 1s. 6d. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. ; 
The ELEMENTS of SCIENCE and ART, with Questions for 
Examination, &c. illustrated by one huudred and fifty Engraving 
on copper and wood. By the Rev. JOHN BARCLAY. 5s. : 
The ELEMENTS of POLITE LITERATURE and MORA 
PHILOSOPHY, with Questions for Examination. By the same. 
5 shillings. | 
The ELEMENTS of NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, with Questions for Examination, and illustrated by 
one hundred and twenty-four Engravings on copper and wood, by 
the same. 5s. : 
N. B. The above three volumes contain an infinite variety | ie 
nal and highly useful matter on all the subjects on which oe 
treat ; the arrangement has been made with great care, and ' a 
may truly be said to form the most complete and scientific ¢0 of 
pendium of general knowledge ever introduced to the notice 
the public. 
eo 
‘ 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limpirp, 355, Strand, two Wor 
EAST Of Exeter ’Change; where advertisements are a ade 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid ) are to te ; 
dressed. Sold also by Sourer, 73, St. Paul’s Church bash 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; Grape, Liverpool; and by all rare by 
jers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Priutee™ 
Davivson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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